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INTRODUCTION 


The fortunate preservation of the brain of Major J. W. Powell 
affords another opportunity for placing on record the cerebral 
characteristics of a distinguished man. Major Powell will ever be 
remembered for the vigorous brainy qualities by means of which he 
exerted a great influence upon his fellow-workers and greatly favored 
the progress of those branches of science to which he was most de- 
voted. His personality was one which will remain cherished in the 
memory of all who knew him ; the forceful workings of his brain 
earned him the leading position in the ranks of science-makers, and 
his clear foresight, his courage, energy, sympathy, and independence 
of character have met with universal admiration. 

Through the kindness of Dr W J McGee, Dr Frank Baker, and 
Dr D. S. Lamb, the writer was permitted to undertake the study of 
this brain with the view, first, of placing a morphological description 
of it on record, and further with the view of correlating, if possible, 
certain of Major Powell’s pronounced mental characteristics with 
the anatomical appearances of the brain. The results of this study 
were given, in part, before the Anthropological Society of Washing- 
ton.’ In presenting a completed account of the researches upon 
this brain, the writer proposes to review (@) briefly the objects and 


1 «Cerebral Characteristics of Distinguished Men, with Special Reference to the 
Late Major J. W. Powell,’’ read May 12, 1903. 
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the history of similar examinations of the brains of notable persons, 
(4) the weight of such brains and certain features of the cerebral 
surface morphology as compared with those of persons of ordinary 
intellectual powers, (c) a morphological description of Major Powell’s 
brain, and (@) a discussion of the possible relations which certain 
features noted in the brain may bear to some of Major Powell’s 
chief mental characteristics. 
I 

That the brains of men intellectually eminent should come to 
the hands of anatomists for the purposes of correlating, if possible, 
the encephalic weight, form, and fissural pattern with the bodily 
and mental powers is but a sign of scientific progress, and the sub- 
ject should form no unimportant branch of anthropometrical research. 
When we remember that in the human species the brain has attained 
the highest degree of perfection, and experience teaches that the 
manifestations of brain-action differ considerably in the races and 
social classes; when we remember that all that has ever been said 
or written, carved or painted, discovered or invented, has been the 
aggregate product of multifarious brain-activity, it seems but reason- 
able to seek for the somatic bases for these powers and their differ- 


ences in different individuals. Men are as variously endowed with 
intellectual powers as they are with any other traits. It is our busi- 
ness to endeavor to ascertain why and how some are more, some 
less, gifted than others; it is not enough merely to admire the 
genius of an Archimedes or a Homer, a Michelangelo or a New- 


ton; we wish to know how such “ men of brains” were capable of 
these great efforts of the intellect, and what gave them the capac- 
ity for doing things, as it were, “without taking pains.” “ Mil- 
lions,’ says Hartmann, “ stare at a phenomenon before a genialer 
Kopf pounces on the concept.” In a general way, comparative 
physio-psychology has aided us in the search for the key to this 
great problem. We know the mind of man to differ most from that 
of the brute in the unusual development of the associations of re- 
cepts and concepts, 7. ¢., the powers of reasoning. But if in the 
brain of the average man there be a hundred or two hundred or five 
hundred connections for every fact that he remembers, their num- 
ber is many times greater in that of the intellectually superior 


| 
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genius. An elaboration of brain-structure must therefore accom- 
pany the higher intelligence, and it is in this direction that our 
researches must be pursued. 

The question as to what means shall be employed brings forth 
avery great number of difficulties. The structure of the brain is 
the most complex of all the bodily organs ; its anatomical make-up 
is only beginning to be understood; and though the science of brain 
architecture and action can be said to be only in its infancy, the 
great array of even the most recently accumulated facts alone can 
stagger any one. As a subject of study, the brain occupies the 
most unique position of all the viscera; investigators must truly 
“cudgel their own brains” in studying the brains of others, and 
Greek meets Greek in a veritable tug-of-war. The proposition, 
then, of attempting to correlate a manifest elaboration of the mental 
powers with (what we may for the present assume to be) an elabo- 
ration of cerebral structure, cannot, in the state of our knowledge at 
this time, be discussed as a whole, but rather in the form of numer- 
ous subdivisions which may in the future be blended in a more 
comprehensive manner. 

Some of the problems which have been receiving the most at- 
tention until now are based upon the microscopical study of the unit 
of the nervous system, the neuron or nerve-cell and axis-cylinder 
(axone) with the numberless dendrites, and upon the intricate group- 
ing and chaining of these millions of neurons" within the central 
nervous system. Not less important are the studies of the morpho- 
logical appearances of the cortical surface, the comparative extent of 
certain cortical areas, upon the weight of the brain and its compo- 
nent parts, as well as in comparison with that of the spinal cord; of 
the ratio between the collective cross-section area of the cranial 
nerves and of the spinal cord; of the number of fibers in different 
tracts, be they efferent, afferent, or associative ;' on the relative 
bulk of gray and white matter; on the progressive myelinization of 
different nerve-fiber tracts, and so on almost without end. Such 
studies are of great value in elucidating many of the problems of 


1 A comparative study of the form, dimensions, and number of fibers in the callosum 
of different animals and of different human individuals would prove most interesting and 
instructive. 
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cerebral localization of functions; problems of great importance in 
the clinical diagnosis of brain-injury, disease, or defect. In their 
relations to phylogeny, to psychology, education, and the study of 
the evolution of man in general, they are unquestionably of high 
value. 

It is to Rudolph Wagner,’ of Gottingen, that we are indebted 
for having made the beginning in this kind of study. He was so 
fortunate as to obtain the brains of the physicist and mathematical 
genius Friedrich Gauss, the pathologist Carl Fuchs, the French 
mathematician Dirichlet, the philologist Carl Hermann, and the 
mineralogist Hausmann. In Wagner’s time the study of cerebral 
surface morphology was yet in its infancy. Wagner was therefore 
not in a position to treat of these brains in a detailed manner, and 
he could discuss them only in the way of a general comparison. 
With so little material at hand, Wagner was rather premature in 
expressing himself satisfied that complexity and richness of convo- 
lution were not in relation with greater intellectual capacity. The 
brain of Gauss— mathematician and astronomer, productively 
active in the field of dynamic physics, precocious in youth, vigor- 
ous in old age —has stood unique as showing the most complex 


configuration and intricate fissuration, for over forty years — and this 
amongst thousands upon thousands of brains more or less care- 
fully examined by investigators fully alive to the importance of the 


subject. 

Subsequent to the publication of Wagner’s work, similar inves- 
tigations were taken up in Paris and Munich, and, on this side of 
the Atlantic, in Ithaca, Philadelphia, and New York. Interest in 
the subject has been revived in other centers of scientific progress, 
notably in Stockholm, where Professor Retzius has already pub- 
lished the descriptions of the brains of ‘three distinguished persons. 

A brief review of what has been done with the brains of notable 
individuals may prove interesting. Aside from vague, perhaps even 
mythical, references to the brains of La Place, Rousseau, von Sie- 
bold, Byron, Beethoven, Pascal, Eduard Lasker, and Bismarck, we 
have complete studies of the brains of five members of the Parisian 


1 Wagner, Vorstudien, Gottingen, 1860-62. 
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Société Mutuelle d’Autopsie: Assezat,' Bertillon,? Coudereau,* 
Eugen Veron,‘ and Asseline,® and also that of Gambetta.® Retzius 
has described those of the astronomer Hugo Gylden,’ the mathe- 
matician Mme Sonya Kovalewski,’ and the physicist and pedagogue 
Per Adam Siljestr6m.? Others that have been described in detail are 
those of the composer-musician Rudolf Lenz,’ General Skobeleff," 
the anatomist Giacomini,” and the historian George Grote.’ The 
writer has been so fortunate as to contribute descriptions of the 
brains of the two distinguished physicians Seguin, father and son,“ 
the first instance on record where it was possible to compare the 
brains of blood relatives. Partial studies have been made on the 
brains of Chauncey Wright (philosophical writer)’ and Edward 
Oliver” (mathematician) by Professor Wilder, of Ithaca ; that of De- 
sider Szilagyi (the ‘‘ Bismarck of Hungary”’),"* Professor Laborde,” 
De Morgan (mathematician),” Helmholtz (physicist and physiolo- 
gist),” and the five brains mentioned above in Wagner’s series. In 
Munich, Bischoff and Rudinger * have made special studies of cer- 


1Duval et al. in Bull. Soc. @ Anthropol., 1883. 

2 Chudzinski and Manouvrier, ibid., 1887. 

3 Laborde, Duval, et al., ibid., 1883. 

4Manowvrier, ibid., 1892. 

5 Duval, et al., ibid., 1880 and 1883. 

6 Duval, ibid., 1886. 

TRetzius, Biol. Untersuch., 1898-1903. 

8 Tbid. 

Ibid. 

10Guszman, Anat. Anz., XIX, I9OI, p. 239. 

1 Neiding in Bull. Soc. Anthropol., 1882. 

2 Sperino in Gzor. d. R. Accad. di Med. di Torino, 1900. 

13 Marshall in Anat. and Physiol., XXVU, 1892, p. 30. 

14 Spitzka, E. A., in Phila. Med. Jour., April 6, 1901. 

15 Exclusive of the Seguin brains and that of Major Powell, the writer has since 
had placed at his disposal the brains of eight other notable men of science, scholars, or 
public men, among them that of the late Major J. B. Pond. The results of the investi- 
gations upon these specimens will probably be published within the year. 

16B, G. Wilder in 7. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., 1896, p. 706. 

17 Tbid. 

'8 Sugar, Orvost Hetilap, 1902, p. 8. 

19 Papillault in AZém. Soc. d’ Anthropol., 1903. 

20 Bastian, Brain as an Organ of Mind, 1880, p. 392. ; 

21 Hansemann in Zéschr. f. Psych. u. Physiol, d. Sinnesorgane, 1899, 1. 

2 Riidinger, Anat. d. Sprachcentrums, 1882, and Beitrag 2. Anatomie d. Affen- 
spalte, 1882. 
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tain regions of the cerebral surface (namely, the speech-center and 
the “ intraparietal”’ fissure, together with the parietal regions in 
general) of the brains of eighteen intellectually eminent persons, as 
follows:' Justus von Liebig, chemist ; Tiedemann and Doellinger, 
anatomists ; G. H. E. Bischoff and Pfeufer, physicians ; Harther, v. 
Poezl, and Wilfert, jurists ; Melchior Meyr, H. v. Schmidt, Lich- 
tenstein, and Schleich, litterateurs ; Buhl, pathologist ; Huber, phil- 
osopher ; Hermann, economist ; Harless, physiologist ; Fallmerayer, 
historian; L. Meyer, surgeon, and Lasaulx, philologist. Refer- 
ence has been made to a number of others, but in most cases the 
weight of the brain only was recorded and published. 

The writer will, in this necessarily brief summary of what has 
been published concerning the brains of eminent men, confine him- 
self to a consideration of the brain-weight and of the surface mor- 
phology of the cerebrum —both generally and with special refer- 
ence to certain cortical areas. A discussion of the microscopical 
appearances or of any of the other kinds of cerebral investigation 
hinted at above must be omitted, since little or nothing has been 
done in these fields as yet. To be sure, Wagner sought to ascer- 
tain the possible relations of the area of the cortex to the degree of 
the intelligence, and while his results were quite significant, they 
were based on too few observations, and nothing further has since 
been accomplished in this direction. 


II 


The brain-weight of intellectual persons is a subject concerning 
which there has been much discussion. That the very slow ac- 
cumulation of brain-weights of distinguished men, or of successful 
members of the liberal professions, has contributed to the existing 


diversities of opinion concerning the significance of the weight of the 


brain in its relations to the intelligence is clear to any one familiar 
with recent essays on the subject. Particularly disconcerting to 
some writers has been the not infrequent occurrence of unusually 


1 In this connection it is interesting to note that the skulls of Hamerling (described 
by Holl in Arch. f. Anthropologie, July, 1903), Bach, Kant, and other great men showed 
pronounced development of the parietal region, a feature actually determinable in the 
brains of Rudinger’s series, and, as will be seen in the sequel, in Powell’s brain as well. 
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heavy brains in idiotic persons, while certain low brain-weights of 
men ranking high in intelligence have prompted not a few anato- 
mists and anthropologists — not content to defer judgment until a 
sufficient number of data had been collected—to make the flat 
assertion that ‘the weight of the brain is absolutely unrelated to the 
psychic faculties.” It were indeed strange if we had thus to over- 
throw the general principles governing the functions of the brain as 
an apparatus of thought. Aside from the well-established proofs 
of the interdependence of brain-weight and intelligence in the animal 
series, there exist the very convincing studies of Ranke, Virchow, 
Manouvrier, and many others, pointing in no uncertain way to a 
decided relation between the cranial capacities of men and their 
psychic abilities. If, as Broca' has shown, the skulls of modern 
Parisians are larger than those of the twelfth century, that the 
cranial capacity of townspeople is as a rule greater than that of the 
peasants of the environs (Ranke ’), and that the heads of university 
students have been found to be on the ‘“‘ average greatest and grow- 
ing for the longest time in the group of most successful men” (Venn*), 
it would certainly seem that the size of the brain assumes, relatively 
speaking, that significance due this organ quite as much as, for 
example, the large size of the vestibular nerve in the Cefacea and 
Phocidé relates to their remarkably skilful equilibristic movements. 

A great number of unusually heavy brains found among idiots, 
imbeciles, criminals, insane, and other defectives, as well as a num- 
ber among obscure bricklayers, blacksmiths, and common laborers, 
are fondly thrust before us to be taken in a manner as a refutation 
of the (to quote their usual phrase) “ unfounded doctrine that the 
intelligence depends upon the size of the brain.’’ Such cases are 
nearly always explained by pathological hypertrophy, either con- 
genitally acquired or later developed during disease, and in the case 
of idiots and imbeciles, invariably characterized by grave defects in 
structure, such as abnormal increase of the neuroglia with profound 
diminution of ganglion cells, or abnormal gyral development, and 


soon. Idiocy may coexist, for instance, with apparent increase of 


1 Broca, AZémotres. 
2 Ranke, Beitrag. 2. Biol., 1882. 
3Venn in Nature, 1890. 
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cortical substance and of the ganglion ‘cells, but then the connecting 
fiber-systems are either retarded in their development or are entirely 
absent. Such disproportions and distortions render a normal cere- 
bral mechanism out of the question. It were as unfair to include 
such unhealthy brains in a comparative study of brain-weights in 
their relation to the mental functions as it would be to assert the large 
liver in a case of hypertrophic cirrhosis to be better able to perform 
its functions than the smaller but healthy one. A pathological hyper- 
trophy impairs the functional powers of any organ, but such is not 
the nature of the increase noted in the brains of certain men distin- 
guished for mental ability. Those great water-logged, pulpy masses 
in the balloon-like heads of hydrocephalic idiots did not discover 
and never could have discovered the laws of gravity, invent the 
ophthalmoscope, create ‘‘ Hamlet,” or found modern natural his- 
tory. The brains with which we here concern ourselves are those 
of men with healthy minds, who, in their life-time, attained high 
distinction in some branch of the professions, arts, or sciences, or 
who have been noted for their energetic and successful participation 
in human affairs. 


Before we proceed to this analysis it must be emphasized that 
the weight of the brain is not the all-important factor which still 
another class of writers avers it to be. Aside from the fact that a 
certain volume and weight of the brain is absolutely essential to 
mental integrity, the external appearances — the architecture, so to 
speak,— often give, as will be shown later, the best indication of an 
individual’s psychic abilities. 

In a former contribution’ the writer has treated the subject 
more fully than is possible in the present article, but it may not be 
amiss to reproduce here the series of actual brain-weights collected 
from all accessible sources (Table I). So far over 120 brain-weights 
have been collected, of which 103 could be selected, omitting those 
of noted persons who died insane or whose brains were not weighed 
in the fresh state. Gambetta’s oft-quoted brain-weight is an in- 
stance of this kind, for the low figure is due chiefly to the fact that 


1 Spitzka, E. A., ‘‘ A Study of the Brain-weights of Men Notable in the Professions, 
Arts and Sciences,’’ Phila. Med. Jour., May 2, 1903. 
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the body had been treated by an arterial injection of zinc chloride. 
Other brain-weights, cited elsewhere, are not included here until 
the figures can be verified from the original sources. 

On the other hand, the writer is not at all persuaded to exclude, 
as has been urged, the brain-weights of Turgeneff and Cuvier. 
That of the former is an extraordinary figure (2012 gms.), but it 
is quoted from a very reliable source’ and was accepted by con- 
temporary authorities, notably such careful men as Topinard and 
Manouvrier. The physicians who performed the autopsy are cer- 
tainly above the suspicion of carelessness or dishonesty of purpose. 
The Russian poet was a tall man, but not unusually so; his head 
was large, and the report that there was noted a tendency to sym- 
metry of the cerebral convolutions may have some significance in 
this connection. As for Cuvier’s brain, his alleged hydrocephalus, 
if it existed at all, did not in any way impair the magnificent mental 
powers of this founder of and most productive worker in the modern 
natural history. His death occurred at the age of 63, with mind un- 
clouded. Cuvier’s skull was large, macrocephalic ; but who can say 
from its inspection that it was not simply and normally kephalonoid, 
or whether it was enlarged by undue accumulation of fluid? The 


alleged hydrocephalus of Helmholtz? seems to be based entirely 
upon the history of slight attacks of vertigo, of very rare occur- 
rence — attacks which he might have had from a multitude of 
causes other than hydrocephalus, of which, by the way, no physical 
signs were observable in the shape of his head. Hansemann’s vague 


references to a “slight dilatation of the ventricles” are best explain- 
able by the two apoplectic hemorrhages which terminated Helm- 
holtz’s life six weeks later—a mode of death which materially 
lowered the true brain-weight. If the suggested theory of Perls 
and Edinger is to have for its foundation cases like these, the argu- 
ments in favor of the ‘advantages of a moderate hydrocephalus ”’ 
(that is, if followed by a recession) as a means of increasing the brain 
and the intellectual powers, are of a very problematical nature indeed. 

The actual weight of the brains of each of the persons men- 


1 Procés verbal de 1 Autopsie de M. Yvan Tourgueneff, Brouardel, Descoust, 
Segond, et Magnin, Paris, Sept., 1883, p. 23. 
2 Hansemann in Z¢schr, f. Psych. u. Physiol. d. Sinnesorgane, 1899, 1. 
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tioned in the table has doubtlessly been influenced by the conditions 
and causes of death. These variations must, however, be disre- 
garded here, except to mention that, as a general rule, the figures 


are rather lower than they should be by reason of atrophy from 
old age or from wasting diseases. In a few cases there is ample 


proof of this diminution in weight, as for example that of the anato- 
mist and phrenologist Gall, who died at the age of 70, after a most 
active career, and whose brain had shrunken considerably, weigh- 
ing only 1198 gms. The report of the autopsy mentions this 
atrophy as well as the existence of ‘four or five ounces of fluid” 
in the subdural space. The skull of Gall had an internal capacity 
of 1692 cubic centimeters, from which we may fairly infer that the 
brain must at one time have weighed fully 1475 gms. or more. 
Bischoff, for a like reason, would raise Tiedemann’s 1254 to 1422, 
and Justus v. Liebig’s 1352 to 1450 at least. At the autopsy on 
v. Liebig considerable fluid was found under the arachnoid, and that 
“the brain had already lost much of its nutrition during the last 
few days of life’’ may be deduced from the fact that it lost in weight 
very rapidly after immersion in alcohol, namely, 34 percent in the 
first month. Daniel Webster, with a cranial capacity of 1995 cc., 
probably had a brain weighing in his prime about 1735 gms., 
whereas after death it weighed over 200 gms. less. Spurzheim, 
with a skull capacity of 1950 cc., which would indicate a brain- 
weight of about 1695 gms., had an actual weight of only 1559 
gms. The brain of v. Pettenkofer, who died at the age of 82, 
showed, Dr Bollinger informs me, a mild degree of atrophy. As 
I shall describe more fully in the sequel, the brain of Major Powell 
shows distinct signs of age-atrophy, and those of Whewell, C. 
Bischoff, Fallmerayer, and others are similar examples. 

Aside from these atrophic changes there occur the inevitable 
errors due to variations in the amount of fluid and blood contained 
in the cavities and in the brain-substance itself, and in the thickness 
of the pia-arachnoid. These recur so frequently in brain-weighings 
that in the absence of special data they may be neglected since the 
relativity of the weights is not much impaired. So far as I know, 
all of the brains here tabulated were weighed with the pia-arachnoid ; 
as those of the series weighed by Bischoff, Marchand, Topinard, and 
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Retzius, used here for comparison, were weighed under like condi- 
tions, further allowance need not be made. 
Other factors known to affect brain-weight, such as stature, 


TABLE I 


2p 
NAME OccuPATION 3RAIN- 
WEIGHT 


Ivan Turgeneff. Poet and 2012 
G. Cuvier Naturalist if 1830 
E. H. Knight Physicist and mechanician 5 1814 
(Theologian ; Professor in Frejburg University)? 1800 
John Abercrombie Physician 1786 
Benj. F. Butler General and lawyer 1758 
Edward Olney : Mathematician 5 1701 
Herman Levi Composer i 1690 
W. M. Thackeray Humorist 1658 
Rudolf Lenz Composer 1636 
Hosea Curtice Mathematician 1612 
C. G. Atherton U. S. Senator ' 1602 
George Brown Editor 1596 
A. Konstantinoff Litterateur ... 1595 
R. A. Harrison Chief Justice, Canada 1590 
F. B. W. v. Hermann Economist and statistician | 1590 
J. K. Riebeck Philologist 1580 
SS Anatomist and phrenologist.. ........... 1559 
G. McKnight PRysician and: poets, 1545 
J. Y. Simpson Physician 1531 
AS Statesman 1520 
Daniel Statesman 1518 
Lord John Campbell Lord Chancellor, England } 1517 
Chauncey Wright Philosopher 1516 
M. Schleich Writer and orator 1503 
"Thos; Theologian 1503 
Garrick Mallery Ethnologist and soldier i 1503 
Edward C. Seguin 1502 
Napoleon: Sovereign 1500 
Louis Ag : 1495 
DeMorgan Mathematician 1494 
J. W. Powell Geologist and ethnologist.............000 1488 
K. v. Pfeufer Physician 1488 
Wiilfert Jurist 1485 
P. Ayle Physician 1474 
Justice and editor 1471 
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OccuPATION ; Brarn- 
WEIGHT 


L. Asseline Journalist 
Ch H. E. Bischoff Physician 
Hugo Gylden...... .............., Astronomer 
General 
F. R. v. Kobell Geologist and poet 
Embryologist 
Dupuytren 
P. A. Siljestrém 
Franz Schubert Composer, 
A. T. Rice Diplomat and editor 
Melchior Meyr Philosopher and poet 
Philip Leidy Physician 
George Grote Historian 
Joh. Huber Philosopher 
Jules Assezat Journalist 
Physician 
Philosopher 
Henry Wilson U. S. Vice-President 
H. T. v. Schmid 
A. A. Hovelacque Anthropologist 
K. F. Hermann Philologist 
Justus v. Liebig Chemist 
J. P. Fallmerayer Historian 
John Hughes Bennett Physician 
Dramatist 
Walt Whitman 
Robert Cory Physician 
Edouard Seguin Psychiatrist 
Philologist 
Laborde Physiologist and anthropologist......... 
J. F. Hausmann 
B. G. Ferris Jurist 
F. J. Gall Anatomist and phrenologist .............. 70 


nationality, body-weight and build, etc., cannot well be considered 
in these cases ; the necessary data are insufficient for the purposes 
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TaBLeE I.—Continued 
1468 
1457 
1452 
1452 
1449 
1445 
1440 
1440 
1437 
1422 
1420 
1418 
1416 
1415 
1415 
1415 
1410 
1410 
1409 
1403 
1403 
1400 
1398 
1395 
1390 
1389 
1389 
1380 
1380 
1374 
1373 
1370 
1358 
1352 
1352 
1349 
1332 
1320 
1312 
1300 
1290 
1282 
1276 
1257 
1254 
1250 
1234 
1229 
1226 
1225 
1198 
XUM 
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of a critical estimate of these influences. Marshall has essayed to 
do this with the brain-weights of Thackeray, Grote, Grant, Babbage, 
and De Morgan. 

In the writer’s list are tabulated the brain-weights of one hun- 
dred notable persons. Three others since obtained have been 
omitted, as the round number is more convenient to handle in the 


7 


Fic. 32.—Chart showing the relatively greater number of heavier brains among the 
(100) ‘‘eminent men’’ (solid line), as compared with the distribution of the ordinary 
brain-weights of the combined series (1334 cases) of Bischoff, Retzius, Marchand, and 
Topinard, tabulated, for convenience in comparison, on the basis of 100 cases. 


analysis. They are those of Major J. B. Pond, the well-known lec- 
ture-manager, age 65, brain-weight 1407 gms., after one day in 
weak (50 percent) alcohol, and two days in 10 percent formal ; 
Johann Zeyer, of Prague, architect, age 56, stature 174: the brain 
weighed after being dissected and drained 1310 gms., autopsy by 


| 
| 

XUM 
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Professor Hlava; Georg Bittner, dramatist, age 57, stature 173, 
brain-weight immediately after removal, 1556 gms., autopsy by 


000 Gms 


1500 1700 1900 1100 1300 a) 1700 1900 


Fic. 33.—Charts showing distribution of brain-weights in the Bischoff (455 cases), 
Marchand (345), Retzius (315), and Topinard (219) series, each tabulated on a basis 
of 100 cases. 


Professor Hlava. The last two brain-weights were communicated 
to the writer by Dr Matiegka, of Prague. 

In the diagram (figure 32) is shown the range and distribution 
of these one hundred brain-weights as compared with similar com- 
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pilations of brain-weights of ordinary or average persons, use being 
made here of a composite diagram based on the series published 
by Bischoff, Retzius, Marchand, and Topinard, each series being 
shown in detail in figure 33, the total number of cases being 1334. 

In order that the comparison with the eminent series may be a 
fair one, only those individuals who range between 35 and go years 


35 Years 45 55 65 75 90 


Grams 
1550 


97 Eminent 


rh off - Boyd Series. 


Fic. 34.—Curves of average brain-weights per decade in the series of (97) ‘‘ eminent 
men’? whose ages are recorded in Table I, compared with the Broca-Bischoff-Boyd 
series. The curves show the eminent men to be higher in the scale, and further that the 
senile decrease occurs a decade later than in the ‘‘ ordinary’’ series. 


of age (excepting Bischoff’s series, in which the range is 30 to 85 
years) were chosen, for only one of the notable persons, Konstan- 
tinoff, is younger. The diagrams show the number of cases per 
hundred in periods of 50 grams. It is readily seen that there is a 
relatively greater number of heavier brains among the hundred 
eminent men; the whole series is moved distinctly upward in the 
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scale,’ as is also shown in the curves in figure 34. This latter 
chart also shows that in the eminent series the senile decrease oc- 
curs about a decade later than in the ‘ordinary series,” a fact not 
without significance in relation to the well-known longevity of 
geniuses. 

To sum up the results in brief, it is shown that the average 
(arithmetical) brain-weight of one hundred noted individuals is 
1469.65 gms., with an average age (97 cases) of 62.4 years. Con- 
sidering the age of these persons, their brain-weight exceeds the 
averages generally given for the European brain by more than 100 
grams. 

In proceeding to a further analysis it seems best to distribute 
these men of eminence among the three categories of Science, Cre- 
ative Arts, and Action. In submitting these lists the writer feels 
constrained to repudiate any intention of maintaining the classification 
adopted to be one meeting all the requisites involved. The simple 
division into representatives of Science, Creative Art, and Action is 
necessitated by the smallness of numbers; a proper rubrication 
would leave more than one important division represented by only 
one or two individuals. Aside from the failure of three groups to 
provide for the various branches of mental activity as manifested in 
various professions— here conventionally adopted— it were doubtful 
whether mature reflection would endorse such classification. The 
latter is far from being a natural one, for it does not regard the in- 
trinsic physiological relations of the professions, arts, and sciences. 
For example, the sharp demarcation of Art and Science leaves 
music and mathematics abruptly and remotely separated; yet 
whatever justifiable presumption exists as to the relations of cor- 
tical fields would assign both to closely situated, nay, in almost 
identical areas, tracts, and neurones of such. Again, to place, for 
example, generals in one group, is to throw in a chaos of unrelated 
units the mathematical genius, the geographical explorer, the ex- 
pert physicist, with the strategic adventurer and opportune gambler 
of the battlefield chess-board. 

With these reservations and limitations I call attention to the 


1A study of the recorded cranial capacities of notable persons (62 in number) gives 
similar results. 
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table in which the results of such a classification are given in con- 


densed form : 
TABLE II 


NuMBER AVERAGE AVERAGE 


CATEGORIES 
| OF CASES A BRAIN-WEIGHT 
| 


. a, Exact Sciences | x 1532 
4, Natural Sciences 1440.0 
(All Sciences) (1456.6) 

. Fine Arts, Philosophy, etc. 6 1485.0 

. Men of Action (government, poli- 

tics, military, etc.) 14 1490.0 


100 62.4 1469.65 
(97 cases) | 


It is readily seen that the representatives of the exact sciences, 
such as mathematicians and astronomers, possess the heaviest 
brains; im the present series, twelve in number, all have brain- 
weights of over 1400 grams, except the very aged Grant. Next 
come those in the category of ‘“‘ Men of Action,” 2. ¢., statesmen, 
politicians, and military men. The “Creative Arts” come next, 
including among others three opera composers (Levi, 1690; Lenz, 
1636; Schubert, 1420), with an average of 1582 grams. The 
average of 48 representatives of the Natural Sciences is the lowest 
of all, but is still well above the average of ordinary brain-weights. 
In this category a further analysis brings out significant facts: We 
find seven anthropologists and ethnologists averaging 64 years of 
age with 1459.3 grams; eleven anatomists and surgeons of the 
same age with 1433 grams; while six morphologists and natural- 
ists (Cuvier, Cope, Agassiz, J. Leidy, and v. Schlagintweit) average 
1519 grams. All the figures here collected show that, in general, 
the intellectual status is in some way reflected in the mass and 
weight of the brain; but further than this, our analysis shows that 
the brains of men devoted to the higher intellectual occupations, 
such as the mathematical sciences, involving the most complex 
mechanisms of the mind, those of men who have devised original 
lines of research (Cuvier, Cope), and those of forceful characters like 
Benjamin F. Butler and Daniel Webster, are among the heaviest of 
all. The results are quite as much in accord with biological results 
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as the fact that brachycephaly and increased cranial capacity in the 
most progressive races are in direct and intimate relation to each 
other. No less significant is the fact that in the primate series we 
find the higher anthropoids not further removed from the lower 
races of man with respect to brain-weight, both absolute and rela- 
tive, than are the latter from a number of men of superior intellect 
in the white race. The jump from a Cuvier or a Thackeray toa 
Zulu or a Bushman is no greater than from the latter to the gorilla 
or the orang, as a glance at the following short list will show: 


Brain WEIGHT IN APPROXIMATE 

Grams Ratio 
Turgeneff 2012 
Cuvier 1830 
Ben. Butler 1758 
Thackeray 1658 
Zulu 1050 ) 
Australian 907 > 0-5 
Bushwoman 794 
Gorilla 425) 
Orang 400 > 0.25 
Chimpanzee 390 


A gradation is easily demonstrable within the human species, for 
we may have cranial capacities ranging from about 2000 cc. in some 
of our most eminent men to less than 1000 cc. in the lowly Hottentot 
or Florida Indian (Hrdlicka). The passage to the anthropoids, 
however, is undeniably abrupt, though we already have supplied to 
us a stepping-stone in the Pithecanthropus of Dubois. 

Before I dismiss the subject of brain-weight I will refer briefly 
to a popular misconception concerning the make-up of the human 
brain. One often hears it said of an intellectual man, ‘he has lots 
of gray matter’’ To be sure, the statement is true enough, but not 
in the sense commonly implied. The brain of man is characterized 
more by its preponderance of white matter over that of gray matter 
than for its preponderance of gray matter over the gray matter of 
the lower animals, excluding perhaps the larger whales and the ele- 
phants. The value of arriving at a true estimate of the importance 
of the ratio of white and gray matter has been greatly enchanced 
by Flechsig’s recent researches. To quote a high authority on this 
subject (E. C. Spitzka) : 


XUM 
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‘‘White matter means elaborated and individualized projection of 
gray matter, as a multitude of parallel telegraph wires means a multitude 
of stations. If the telegraph wires are in number out of proportion 
greater than the number of stations, it means a more intricate inter-con- 
nection of station to station. Such inter-connection, however, involves 
a greater amplitude of stations. Therefore the greater the relative pre- 
ponderance of alba (white matter) over cinerea (gray matter) the higher 
the intelligence; . . . the more numerous the dendrons, the greater the 
elaboration and individualization of the neuron. The human brain is 
more remarkable for its preponderance of alba over cinerea than for its 
cinerea preponderance over the cinerea of other animals. I would call 
the order: Alligator, Didelphis, Canis, Macacus, Troglodytes, Homo, a 
mathematical progression as regards the cinerea, a geometrical one as 


regards the alba. . 


Let us now turn our attention to the surface appearances of the 
cerebrum. As every one knows, the cerebral surface presents al- 
ternating depressions or fissures demarcating the convolutions or 
gyres. The surface pattern of these fissures and convolutions 
presents the same general features in all normal human brains, and, 
to some extent, in those of the higher anthropoids as well. When 
we come to make more careful comparisons, however, and delve 
more deeply into the details of fissural and gyral arrangement, we 
come to recognize many differences, not only in the brains of races 
and of different individuals, but also in the two cerebral halves of 
the same individual. When we endeavor to trace the stages of 
development of man’s brain from that of his pithecanthropoid ances- 
tor (insofar as the modern anthropoids afford a means for comparison), 
we observe how, in a number of ways, and, let us say, in conse- 
quence of the demands of evolution, certain regions of the cere- 
brum assume a greater energy of growth. The cortical expanse of 
any given area increases with the rise in functional dignity of that 
area. This is what happens in those regions of ‘unstable equili- 
brium”’ which exhibit the greatest range of variations when brains 
come to be compared. Such regions, expanding within the cra- 
nium, will form more folds or convolutions, spread over a greater 
area, with an increased number of intervening fissures. The fissures 
in themselves are not of such paramount importance except insofar 
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Fic. 35.—a, Brain of Gauss, mathematician (after Wagner). 4, Brain ofa Bushwoman 
(after Marshall). c, Brain of gorilla (D. 658, Mus. Roy. Coll. Surgeons of Eng. ). 
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Fic. 36.—a, Brain of Helmholtz (after Hansemann). 4, Brain of a Papuan (drawn by 
the author from a specimen in the Anatomical Museum, Columbia University). c, Brain 
of chimpanzee (after Flatau and Jacobson). 
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Fic. 37.—a, Brain of Siljestrém, physicist and pedagogue, also mathematician (after 
Retzius). 4, Brain of ‘‘Sartjee,’’ or ‘‘ Hottentot Venus’’ (after Gratiolet and Bischoff ). 
c, Brain of orangutang ‘‘ Rajah’’ (drawn by the author from specimen kindly loaned by 
Dr Harlow Brooks). 


| 
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as they facilitate the mapping of the cerebral regions under con- 
sideration and serve as a useful index of the degree of development. 
In this light, fissuration would seem to be merely the result of 
mechanical packing or folding of the cortex ; as to the regular ap- 
pearance of the typical fissures, however, the hereditary factor must 
not be forgotten. 

The fact that certain portions of the cerebrum exhibit different 
degrees of growth-energy is unquestionably of considerable impor- 
tance from the neuro-physiological point of view. The higher 
anthropoids and man possess many points in common as regards 


Fic. 38.—Brain of Chauncey Wright (after B. G. Wilder). 


structure, habit, mode of life, etc. But over and above these 
traits man possesses an associative memory, or ability to store 
and compare sensations, far greater than that of the highest ape ; 
and this supremacy finds its expression, beyond peradventure, in 
the greater size and complexity of structure of man’s brain. But 
this superiority in structure and size is not merely a uniform expan- 
sion of the brain as a whole, but rather of certain portions of it; 
and just as the differences, for instance, in the extent of the sense- 
areas throughout the animal series will be seen to be in conformity 
with the peripheral areas with which they are in connection, so will 
it be seen that the chief characteristic of the human brain is the im- 
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Fic. 39.—a, Brain of General Skobeleff (after Sernow). 4, Brain of Professor Altmann, 
anatomist (from photograph kindly sent by Dr P. Nacke, of Hubertusburg). c, Brain 
of Gambetta (after Duval). 
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mense extent of the cortical association areas and tracts. Ata 
rough estimate it may be said that the association areas constitute 
two-thirds of the human cerebral cortex, while only the remaining 
third, taking the somzsthetic and sense-areas together, is provided 
with projection fibers chiefly. 

But as it is in the association areas (hitherto termed the “ silent 
areas ’’ because, forsooth, we understood them not) that the higher 
intellectual activities are carried on, it is in these portions of the 
cortex that the higher feelings assume shape and control or in- 
fluence the somesthetic areas with which they are connected. 
Herein it is that the mind of man differs most from that of the 
brute. To a slighter yet palpable degree the same differentiation 
may be made in comparing human minds with one another (figures 
35 to 39). That is why such intellectual giants as Gauss and Helm- 
holtz possess brains superior not only in total size as well as in the 
development and arrangement of the convolutions, but in special 
cortical fields in particular ; in other words the greater area and 
complexity of the cortical expanse is an expression of the degree 
of refinement which characterizes the mentality of the individual. 
One is fairly tempted to say that the contrast between such a brain 
and that of a Hottentot or a Papuan is as great, if not greater than 
that between the Hottentot’s brain and the brain of a chimpanzee or 
an orang. The more experienced we become in the examination of 
brains, the more convinced are we that the external appearances of 
the cerebrum often give the best indication of the individual’s 
psychic powers. The recent morphological studies of Retzius on 
the brains of Gylden, Kovalewski, and Siljestrom, of Hansemann on 
that of Helmholtz, of Guszman on that of Rudolf Lenz, of Duval 
on that of Gambetta, of Papillault on that of Laborde, of Riidinger 
on those on several men of science and scholars, and of those 
by the writer on the two brains of the Seguins, father and son, tend 
to show that the index of an individual’s prominent characteristic is 
to be found in certain individual peculiarities in the development of 
one or another cortical region. If the older investigators had been 
disappointed in their search for definite areas of differentiation in 
different brains, it had been because there did not yet prevail a 
thorough appreciation of the complex and but recently understood 
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mechanisms involved in cerebration, and because of the limited 
knowledge of cerebral topography. 

The evidence that has been gathered by the observers above 
mentioned, while arguing for territorial differentiation of the cortex, 
has, as a supplement to the anatomical investigations of Flechsig, 
furnished us with a comprehensive understanding of certain distinc- 
tions between brains of high and of low order. The unusual sim- 
plicity of the surface-markings of the brain of Chauncey Wright 
(figure 38) seems paradoxical and clearly affords the exception that 
proves the rule. Although we possess but few data as to the ideal 
average or “standard” pattern of the human brain (the necessity of 
obtaining which Professor Wilder, of Cornell, has constantly urged 
us to keep in the public mind), this case is exceptional enough to 
command attention. Whether the fissural simplicity and gyral width 
and flatness (not to mention a rare fissural atypy ; bilateral inter- 
ruption of the central f.), “are family characteristics or correlated 
with Wright’s mental and physical deliberateness, light may be 
thrown upon the problem by the conditions to be observed in his 
blood-relations or in similarly ‘slow but sure’ in thought, speech, 
and act.”' His slowness of speech and action was very notable ; 
he was large in person, as was Turgeneff, of whose brain it is said 
that gyral width and bilateral symmetry was marked. That such 
brains are exceptional seems a safe conclusion to make, even 
though the number of detailed observations is not very large. In 
other words, experience teaches us that there is a physiognomy of 
brain which portrays intellectuality quite as often as does the out- 
ward physiognomy. That this so-called cerebral physiognomy is 
difficult to describe in so many words, or that we are occasionally 
deceived by it, does not alter the fact that we may learn (generally) 
to recognize and to judge it. Patient study on a greater amount 
of suitable material may in the future enable us to express in 
scientific terms what is now a mere personal conviction. The 
thought ever recurs to us in such studies: What a pity that we 
have not the brain of a Newton, a Shakespeare, a Michelangelo, 
a Beethoven, or an Edgar Allan Poe! How much more useful 
would be the study of such organs of thought ; how elevating, how 


1 Wilder in Jour. Nerv. and Ment. Dis., 1896, p. 706. 
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inspiring would their lessons be. Hitherto, however, we have ex- 
amined, almost exclusively, the brains of pauper ne’er-do-wells and 
criminals. 


For purposes of comparison certain measurements of the brain 
will be found very useful. Of course, the measurement of the 
brain is rendered a difficult procedure by numerous disturbing fac- 
tors, depending chiefly on the softness of the organ when fresh, 
and upon the changes wrought in the process of hardening. A 
number of systems of measurement have been proposed, but not all 
of them have stood the test of time and critics. For my own part 
I find those measurements best which can be reduced from actual 
to relative values, wherein some unit of length (preferably the 
maximum hemicerebral length) is used as a basis of expression 
rather than so many inches or centimeters. Hence I prefer to use 
centesimals of the hemicerebral length, and by making such records 
of various brains their comparison with each other becomes com- 
paratively easy. The best ways of measuring the brain are those 
proposed, among others, by Cunningham, Marshall, Broca, Dide 
and Chenais, Chiarugi, Giacomini, and Hrdlic¢ka. No one of these 
quite fulfills all the demands for a comprehensive system, and I 
have hence provisionally chosen those that seemed most desirable to 
employ and which covered the most salient points. Of course, any 
method of measurement cannot be safely employed except on brains 
which have not suffered distortion in the process of hardening. 

I will call attention only to a few of the more important methods 
of measurement which readily afford a means of understanding the 
relative expanse — be it a preponderance or a reduction — of the 
lobes of one side as compared with the other, or of one brain as 
compared with another brain. A plane is selected which passes 
through the ventral borders of the frontal and occipital poles 
(figure 40; the base-line is drawn parallel to this arbitrary hori- 
zontal plane). To this base-line are drawn ordinates from the 
cephalic and caudal points, giving in the abscissa the hemicerebral 
length; this distance is divided into 100 parts or centesimals. 
Other ordinates are drawn from (1) tip of temporal pole, (2) junc- 
tion of the presylvian ramus with the sylvian fissure, (3) ventral end 
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of the central fissure, (4) junction of the episylvian ramus with the 
sylvian fissure, (5) on the mesal surface, (6) the cephalic border of 
the callosum, (7) the porta of foramen of Monro, (8) the dorsal end 
of the central fissure, (9) the caudal border of the callosum, (10) 


700 Cenlesimals' 


CALL OS UA, 


= 0 


100 Centesimals, 


Fic. 40.—Showing some useful methods of brain-measurement. 


the dorsal intersection of the caudal paracentral ramus, (11) the 
junction of the occipital and calcarine fissures, (12) the dorsal inter- 
section of the occipital fissure. The arc measurements of Cunning- 
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ham, giving the frontal, parietal, and occipital indices, are also 
indicated in the lower illustration. 

Another method which I have found useful, and one which 
gives a better understanding of the relative size of the frontal lobe 
as compared with the parieto-occipital areas, consists in cutting out 
and weighing pieces of sheet-lead of the same size as the mesal sur- 
faces of (a) the frontal and of (4) the cuneus and precuneus com- 
bined. The ratios which these bear to each other differ more or 
less in different brains, and while I have applied the method to a 
comparatively small number of brains, such results as I have 
obtained have more than confirmed my anticipations and encourage 
me to further extend my researches in this direction. Of two 
brains of notable persons—one a scholar whose mentality was 
characterized by the great powers of abstract thought, the other a 
man of science of unusual observational powers — the frontal lobe 
predominated considerably in the former, the parieto-occipital area 
in the latter. Of course the mesal surface only is considered. 


This leads me to the discussion of the differentiations of certain 
cortical areas and their relation to the doctrine of cerebral localiza- 
tion. The history of the evolution of an Archipithecus into a Pithe- 
canthropus and finally into Man has essentially been the history of 
a progressive development of the brain, accompanied by the attain- 
ment of the erect position and the development of language, 
abstract thought, and reasoning. When we come to consider the 


complex anatomy of the human brain, it will be found that the 


acquisition of these mental functions — language, abstract thought, 
ideation, and reasoning — have been the chief factors in bringing 
about its superior structure, and that any given region of the cortex 
gains in functional dignity with the increase of its associations. 
When we remember that the cortex of the larger brain of man con- 
tains, in round numbers, 9,200,000,000 functional nerve-cells, we 
need not wonder at man’s capacity for the manifold registration of 
sensations and the numerous transformations that characterize his 
mental processes. With the increase of knowledge, especially in 
civilized times, each generation has added its increment ; the laws of 
natural selection provided for the perpetuation of the superior brains 
with the gradual extinction of the feebler. 
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In discussing a subject so far-reaching and comprehensive in 
scope as this, it is impossible to treat adequately all its parts in a 
paper of this length. Let us consider, therefore, only some of the 
more important psychical functions of the brain — for instance, that 
of the faculty of speech. 

Speech, as Huxley has said, is perhaps the ‘‘ most human mani- 
festation of humanity,’’ and there is no question that the acquisition 
of this faculty “has afforded the chief stimulus to the general de- 
velopment of the brain.” To quote from Professor Cunningham's 
address before the British Association (1901): ‘‘Some cerebral 
variation, probably trifling and insignificant at the start, yet pregnant 
with the most far-reaching possibilities, has, in the stem-form of man 
contributed that condition which has rendered speech possible. 
This variation, strengthened and fostered by natural selection, has 
in the end led to the great double result of a large brain with wide 
and extensive association areas and articulate speech, the two results 
being brought about by the mutual reaction of the one process upon 
the other.” 

Let us examine briefly the evidences of cerebral research which 
bear upon brain-centers directly concerned with the speech faculty. 

In the first place, the center for articulate speech has been 
localized in the subfrontal gyre (or ‘“ Broca’s gyrus”’), in the left 
hemicerebrum of right-handed persons, and in the right side in left- 
handed persons. Why this faculty should be confined to the left 
side of the brain in right-handed persons is yet a matter of debate ; 
it seems to be largely a matter of inheritance —a transmission of 
functional preeminence as regards associated motor innervations in 
the left brain. Nearly all observations upon this region agree in 
ascribing a superior development with reference to size and differ- 
entiation in the brains of intellectual persons. Notable cases are 
those of the orator Gambetta (described by Duval), Professor La- 
borde (by Papillault), two professors of the University of Freiburg 
(by Waldschmidt), a number of jurists and lecturers of Munich (by 
Riidinger), and the younger Seguin (by Spitzka). Further than 
this, Ridinger, Schwalbe, v. Kupffer, and others have found the 
corresponding region in the skulls of eminent men (Wiilfert, Huber, 
Kant) to bulge much more on the left than on the right side. 
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A region which I believe, however, to be of not a little impor- 
tance with reference to the intellectual powers, and of speech in par- 
ticular, is the insula. This is perhaps the purest association center 
in the brain, serving to connect the various receptive sense-areas 
related to the understanding of speech with the somesthetic emis- 
sary centers. This region, usually neglected by most investigators, 
has been examined with care by the writer, and it has been found 
that, as a rule, in the brains of intellectual persons, not only is the 
left insula the larger and more differentiated, but, more than this, 
the preinsula, which is in close juxtaposition to the cortical center 
for articulate speech, is most redundant. And the more a man be 
a gifted dialectician, the more demonstrable does this redundancy 
seem to be. The appearances in the two Seguin brains were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. The left insula in both was the better de- 
veloped, and in the younger Seguin, whose linguistic powers were 
indisputably remarkable, the preinsular portion was so redundant 
that the surrounding opercular parts have been crowded apart and 
a small triangular portion of the insular pole is thus made visible on 
the lateral aspect. Of course, it were absurd to sustain the propo- 
sition by the experience of so few cases; but they strongly justify 
as a surmise, if not as a scientific probability, this anticipation : that 
hereditarily transmitted and identifiable individualities will be first 
satisfactorily determined in the insular district, and they point in the 
direction of the following logical chain: partly of obtained facts, 
partly of natural conclusions drawn from these. 

In a study of heredity,’ the results of which were placed at my 
disposal, covering the parentage and descent of individuals promi- 
nent in various fields of science, art, and handicraft, it is found that 
the cases where both father and son attained distinction sufficiently 
to merit place (in the biographical encyclopedias) in intellectual 
fields of labor, they had been of those in whom skilled motor in- 
nervations in their association with sensory impressions and regis- 
trations were prerequisites. Preéminently is this the case with two 
professions : that of the composer-musician and that of the philol- 
ogist. As defects in speech are so likely to be repeated in a family 
line, it seems that its skilled employment by the ancestor is similarly 
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reflected in the way of facile acquirability on the part of the de- 
scendant. Not unrelated may be the fact that among those re- 
cruited for the ranks of linguists of other than philologist parentage, 
there largely predominate those whose parents had emigrated or 
who were born on islands, in seaport towns, or in lands where two 
dialects are spoken, not to mention those in whose families it has 
been the custom to maintain an ancient tongue for sacerdotal rea- 
sons. The speech-faculty in its intimate relations to thought-ex- 
pression, to memory, in its reading form to sight, in writing to man- 
ual muscular innervation, exquisitely hereditary as it is life, and 
most accurately localizable in the ravages of disease, as shown after 
death, appears one whose transmission is most likely to be ex- 
pressed by morphological signs — be they relative and quantitative 
or purely morphological — and these in and about the island of Reil. 


This brief exposition of some of the problems of cerebral inves- 
tigation may serve to point the way in which present researches 
should be most vigorously pursued, and while no department of 
anatomical research is more difficult, the results which we may rea- 
sonably expect more than repay the efforts put forth. 


On the death of Major Powell at Haven, Maine, on September 
23, 1902, his remains were embalmed and brought to Washington. 
Dr D. S. Lamb performed the necroscopy on September 26, about 
sixty hours after death, the examination being limited to the head. 
The following is a brief extract from the notes taken at the time. 


‘*Scalp quite adherent. Some adhesion of the brain to the dura. 
Right side of brain firm and blanched. Left side softer and retained 
color of blood-vessels. Embalming fluid had not apparently penetrated 
well. Blood-vessels markedly atheromatous ; marked arterio-sclerosis. 
Brain-weight, 1488 grams. Brain placed in ro percent formalin.’’ 

The weight of the brain, with the pia-arachnoid still attached, 
was found by Dr Lamb to be 1488 gms. or 52.5 ounces avoirdu- 
pois. After seven months’ immersion in the preservative fluid 
(formal) the parts of the brain weigh : 
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Left hemicerebrum (without pia) 544 gms. 
Right hemicerebrum (without pia) = 
Cerebellum (with pia) 
Pons and medulla (with pia) 21 


1217 gms. 


The loss of 271 gms. (18 percent) is due to the influences of 
the embalming and preservative fluids, and to the removal of the 
cerebral pia-arachnoid. 

Remembering Major Powell’s age (68 % years), his rather small 
stature and bodily build,’ and the atrophy which accompanied the 
physical decline of the last year or so of life (not to mention the 
effect of the embalming fluid), the brain-weight, as recorded, is 
decidedly above the average, and was undoubtedly very much higher 
in the best years of his life. 


THE CEREBRUM 

The cerebrum exhibits a decidedly superior degree of fissural 
complexity with notable flexuosity of the gyres ; particularly of the 
pre-frontal, parieto-occipital, and parieto-temporal areas. Signs of 
atrophy (from old age) are visible throughout, particularly in the 
somesthetic areas. On the right side this atrophy is rather more 
extensive, going well into the occipital lobe. This half also weighs 
less than the left. The fissures in the motor area gape and the 
gyres appear somewhat shrunken. There are spots of softening in 
the right occipital lobe. Viewed dorsally, the cerebrum is seen to 
be of good breadth throughout, the maximum being at the marginal 
supertemporal transition. The left frontal lobe is not so squarely 
formed cephalad, but is a trifle wider and more massive than the 


‘As yet no accurate records of the stature and body-weight have been found. A 
group of friends of the late Major Powell made a number of estimates which were noted 
by Dr McGee. The first estimates were all high, but revised estimates were all lower 
after it had been pointed out that one of the peculiarities in Powell’s personality was that 
of appearing to possess a greater stature than he actually'measured. His stature may be 
taken as having been about 5 feet 6 inches. He regarded his normal body-weight as 165 
pounds, though at one time he reached about 190, It must be remembered that this value 
was affected by the absence of the right arm. His hands and feet were small — strikingly 
so in contrast with the massiveness of his head ; he ordinarily wore 6-E shoes, and his 
glove was proportionately small ; his collar measure (loose) was 17% ; his hats, as Dr 
McGee recalls, were either 734 strong or 714 scant, according to the range of the maker. 
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right. Viewed laterally, and comparing the two sides, the left sub- 
frontal gyre is the better developed, 2. ¢., more superiorly differenti- 
ated from the common type than the same gyre on the right. The 


Fic. 41.—Dorsal view of cerebrum of J. W. Powell. (xX .7) 


left hemicerebrum was somewhat flattened during the hardening 
process. The most notable difference observable between the 
lateral views of the two halves lies in the greater extent of the 
parieto-temporal transitional region on the right side. So great is 
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the redundancy of these areas that they have considerably en- 
croached upon sylvian fissure, shortening it to 4.1 cm. (6.1 on the 
left). The table of horizontal distances appended to this descrip- 


Fic. 42.—Ventral view of cerebrum of J. W. Powell. (xX .7) 


tion shows the junction of the sylvian with its episylvian ramus to 
be 12 centesimals (of the total hemicerebral length) further removed 
from the occipital pole on the right than on the left side. This 
feature will be discussed in detail in the sequel. A comparison of 
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the mesal views shows the right frontal lobe (using the caudal 
paracentral limb as the boundary) to reach further caudad than the 
left. The combined area of the cuneus and precuneus of the right 
side is unusually small, owing in some measure to the high sweep of 
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the calcarine fissure. Pieces of sheet-lead, of uniform density and 
thickness, cut of exactly the same size as (a) the mesal frontal area, 
and (4) the cuneus and precuneus together, show, on careful weigh- 
ing, the following proportions per 100 on the two sides. 


Lerr RIGHT 
Frontal lobe, 65.6 70.6 
Cuneus-precuneus, 34-4 29.4 


Viewed ventrally, the temporal lobes are seen to be massive, the 
left being slightly longer. The impressions of the petrous bones 
have been preserved. Taking the cerebrum as a whole, neither half 
can be said to markedly preponderate over the other, except in re- 
spect to the greater extent of the subparietal regions of the right 
side. The amputation of Major Powell’s right arm occurred at too 
late a period in life to effect any notable or positive changes in the 
naked-eye appearances of the motor region for this member. The 
loss of the limb was followed, without doubt, by degenerative 
changes in the spinal and cortical centers and the connecting nerve- 
tracts, but such changes can only be determined by a microscopical 
examination. This may be carried out some time in the future. 

The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large. 


Lert HEMICEREBRUM 
THE INTERLOBAR FISSURES 
The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami.— The sylvian fissure is 6.1 

cm. in length and pursues quite a tortuous course. Its angle with 
the plane here adopted (see above) is 15°. Its depths are: 

Presylvian point, 15 mm. 

Medisylvian point, 

Postsylvian point, ag * 


The presylvian ramus is short and bifurcates ; the subsylvian is 
also short and anastomoses with the radiate fissure. The episyl- 
vian ramus is 17 mm.; the hyposylvian 23 mm. in length. The 
basisylvian, measured from the tip of the temporal lobe, is 24 mm. 
in depth. 

Central Fissure. — The central fissure, measured with a moist- 
ened string laid in its course, is 10.5 cm. in length and is quite 
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sinuous, especially at the junction of its ventral and middle thirds. 
It anastomoses cephalad with the supercentral over a vadum 6 mm. 
indepth. The fissure is deepest (19 mm.) near this anastomosis. 

Occipital Fissure. — The occipital fissure attains a length of 3.5 
cm. on the meson, and 2.5 cm. on the dorsum. It is quite deep 
throughout and shows a number of well-marked subgyres in its 
depths, The intraprecuneal anastomoses with it superficially (vadum, 
6 mm.) on the mesal surface. 

Calcarine Fissure.— The calcarine fissure passes well caudad 
without interruption, attaining a length of 4.8 cm. 

The occipital and calcarine meet at a depth of 20 mm. to pass 
into the occipito-calcarine stem, which is 3 cm. in length. 


FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 


LATERAL SurFACE. The Precentral Fissural Complex.— The 
supercentral is of the usual zygal shape, freely continuous cephalad 
with the superfrontal, and anastomosing superficially, caudoventrad, 
with the central. Mesad of the supercentral, and helping to de- 
marcate the superfrontal gyre from the precentral, there is a tri- 
radiate (paramesal ?) fissure. The precentral passes in the main 
parallel with the central, till, by its junction with the transpre- 


central it passes ventrad to dip slightly into the sylvian cleft. 

The diagonal fissure is very deep, 2.5 cm. in length and passes 
deeply into the sylvian cleft. The superfrontal passes cephalad for 
5 cm. and then joins the medifrontal laterad. Further cephalad 
there is a short, independent zygal superfrontal piece. Several 
paramesial segments mark the superfrontal gyre. The medifrontal 
fissure springs from the orbitofrontal, pursues a tortuous or rather 
zigzag course and anastomoses with the superfrontal. The sub- 
frontal springs from the precentral, curves cephalo-ventrad in a 
sinuous manner and sends off numerous rami. The orbitofrontal 
forms a A with the medifrontal as the stem, and attains a total length 
of 5 cm. The radiate is 2.5 cm. in length and anastomoses with 
the subsylvian. 

MesaL SurFace. — The supercallosal fissure is separated into 
two pieces, resembling the arrangement described by Manouvrier in 
the brain of Eugen Veron. The caudal, shorter segment passes 
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from the paracentral, with which it is confluent, well into the callosal 
gyre. The longer cephalic segment pursues a very tortuous course 
and sends off anumber of rami. The paracentral is a simple curved 
fissure, terminating on the dorsum in a T-shaped manner by means 
of the opercular isthmus joining the postcentral and parietal gyres. 
The cephalic paracentral limb is separated from its stem, remaining 
joined to the cephalic supercallosal segment, an arrangement noted 
by the writer in 14 out of 160 hemicerebrums.' Only a shallow 
groove marks the usual site of the inflected fissure. There is a well- 
marked rostral fissure. 

ORBITAL SuRFACE. — The orbital fissure is of typical zygal 
shape, with transversely directed stem. Three other independent 
orbital segments mark this surface. The olfactory fissure is 4.8 
cm. in length. 

GYRES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

LATERAL SuRFACE. — The precentral gyre resembles that of the 
right side in the general configuration and form as well as in the 
partial interruption by the anastomosis of the supercentral with the 
precentral. Compared with the postcentral gyre it is much larger 
and more massive in all respects, and is particularly broad in its 
middle and ventral thirds. The superfrontal gyre is of good breadth 
throughout and marked by several fissural segments. The medi- 
frontal gyre is of good width (2-3 cm.) and marked by numerous 
fissural segments and rami of adjoining fissures, mostly transverse 
in direction. The subfrontal gyre, compared with that of the right 
side, is a trifle more differentiated from the common type, but other- 
wise resembles it in size and general shape. 

MesAL SurFACE.— On the meson the superfrontal gyre is of 
greater area and is more richly fissured, particularly by transverse 
segments, than that of the right side. The paracentral gyre is 
long, but less broad than its fellow on the right side, and joins the 
callosal gyre by means of the oblique isthmus interposed between 
the two supercallosal fissural segments. — 

ORBITAL SuRFACE. — The orbital surface is a trifle broader and 
a little more intricately convoluted than that of the right side. 


1Spitzka, E. A., ‘‘The Mesal Relations of the Inflected Fissure. Observations 
upon One-hundred Brains,’”? . Y. Med. Jour., January 5, 1901. 
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FISSURES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 


LATERAL SURFACE. — The postcentral segments are confluent, 
forming a long (9 cm.), sinuous, and deep fissure which bifurcates 
dorsad, anastomoses superficially with the parietal, and sends off a 
few short rami. There is a short transpostcentral. The parietal, 
5 cm. in length, anastomoses cephalad with the postcentral over a 
shallow vadum, caudad with the paroccipital, and in its course is 
also joined by the intermedial. The parocciptal fissure is of irregular 
zygal shape; the stem is 3 cm. long, the cephalic and caudal stipes 
are longer than the corresponding rami. The parietal joins the 
very short cephalic ramus at a depth of 11 mm. There is a post- 
paroccipital, and, cephalad of the occipital and anastomosing with 
it, a fissure which may represent the adoccipital which is sometimes 
better marked in other brains. 

The exoccipital complex is very difficult to analyze. One seg- 
ment is readily recognized as the “‘ occipitalis lateralis’? of the older 
authors, but nothing definite can at present be said about the other 
fissures in the neighborhood other than that they tend to a trans- 
verse course. 

Mesa SurFAce. — The precuneal fissure is irregularly zygal 
and independent of neighboring fissures. There are several intra- 
paracentral pieces; one anastomosing with the paracentral. The 
cuneus is marked by a well-developed postcuneal, and by shallow 
segments of the cuneal fissure. 


GYRES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 


LATERAL SuRFACE. — The postcentral gyre is narrow and quite 
tortuous. The parietal is notable for its great width in the cephalic 
portion, and is on the whole more extensive than the corresponding 
region on the right side. The paroccipital gyre, like its fellow, is 
richly convoluted and of good size. The divisions of the sub- 
parietal, taken together, occupy a lesser area than the subparietal 
regions on the right side. The angular gyre is notably small, but 
aside from this difference the two sides agree in being much more 
complexly convoluted and more intricately fissured than is shown 
in average brains. 

Mesa SurFaceE. — The cuneus is larger than that of the right 
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hemicerebrum, as is also the precuneus, and their surfaces are more 
richly fissured. 
FISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

LATERO-VENTRAL SURFACES. — The supertemporal is broken up 
into three segments by isthmuses which join the super- and medi- 
temporal gyres just ventrad of the pre- and medi-sylvian regions. 
The caudal piece is the longer (11 mm.), and anastomoses with a 
ramus of the parietal and with the meditemporal in the temporo- 
parietal transition. The middle supertemporal segment is zygal, 
and the cephalic one is a shallow triradiate fissure. The medi- 
temporal consists of a segment in the cephalic region of the lobe, 6 
cm. in length, and of another segment confluent with the subtem- 
poral near the occipito-temporal transition. Further dorsad this 
piece also joins the supertemporal. The subtemporal pursues a 
tortuous course, attains a length of 9 cm., and anastomoses caudally 
with the meditemporal as described above. The collateral begins 
well cephalad, bifurcates caudad, and attains a length of 11.5 cm. 
The lateral limb ends in a zygal piece. The amygdaline (post- 
rhinal) fissure is indicated by a shallow groove. 


GYRES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 


The gyres of the temporal lobe exhibit a notable flexuosity and 
rich fissuration throughout. They are all massive and of bold con- 
tour, and the large number of fissural segments and ramifications 
give to the lobe an appearance of a superior degree of complexity. 


THE INSULA 


The left insula (island of Reil) shows a prominent preinsular 
pole. There are five preinsular gyres and one postinsular gyre, 
with eight peri-insular digitations in all. The fissures are deep, as 
insular fissures go (transinsular f., 6 mm.), and the general pattern 
is of a superior kind. The longitudinal (cephalo-caudal) diameter 
of the insula is 5.2 cm. 


Richt HEMICEREBRUM 

THE INTERLOBAR FISSURES 
The Sylvian Fissure and its Rami.— The sylvian proper is 
unusually short, being 4.1 cm. between the points of origin of the 
presylvian and episylvian rami. Comparison with the left half 
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shows this shortening to be due chiefly to the encroachment of the 
redundant subparietal regions, particularly the angular gyre. A 
similar redundancy, but more appreciable in the marginal gyre re- 
gion, was found by Retzius in the brains of the mathematicians Gyl- 
den and Sonya Kovalewski, and the pedagogue and physicist Sil- 
jestrom, also endowed with a superior mathematical faculty. In 
Powell’s brain, the redundancy of the subparietal association area 
is most marked in the region adjacent to the visual centers; the 
marginal gyre is crowded cephalad rather than itself redundant. 
The sylvian angle is 20°. The presylvian and subsylvian rami 
appear on the external aspect to spring from a common stem. On 
examining the depths of the sylvian cleft it is found, however, that 
these two rami spring from the circuminsular fissure independently 
of each other, and their superficial confluence is explained by the 
reduction of the preoperculum. The depths of the sylvian fissure 


are: 
Presylvian point, 15 mm. 
Medisylvian point, 
Postsylvian point, * 


The episylvian is 2 cm. in length. Its walls are obliquely in- 
clined, so that the temporal portion of the marginal gyre overlaps 
the parietal part in an opercular manner. Dorso-cephalad it is 
joined by the transpostcentral ; caudad, by means of a shallow fis- 
sure, it anastomoses with the intermedial-parietal. The basisylvian 
is 23 mm. in depth. 

The Central Fissure. — The central fissure is 11.3 cm. in length, 
but is not particularly flexuous. It anastomoses very superficially 


with the supercentral (vadum, 5 mm.). Its maximum depth (21 
mm.) is near this anastomosis. Its dorsal end appears on the mesal 
surface for 2 cm. 


The Occipital Fissure. — The occipital fissure is 2.5 cm. in length 
on the mesal surface, and the same on the dorsum. It is very 
deep (28 mm.) and in its depths exhibits a number of interdigi- 
tating subgyres. On the dorsum there is a deep fissural ramus giv- 
ing an appearance of bifurcation. 

The Calcarine Fissure. —The calcarine fissure is sinuously 
curved, simple, and unramified. Its length is 5.5 cm. 
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The occipito-calcarine fissural stem is 4 cm. in length and closely 
approaches the hippocampal fissure. 


FISSURES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 


LATERAL SurFACE. The Precentral Fissural Complex.— The 
supercentral is triradiate ; apparently a zygal fissure with one limb 
suppressed, and in other respects resembling the corresponding fis- 
sure on the left side. The precentral is a straight segment, 4 cm. 
in length, deeply confluent with the subfrontal fissure and joined 
superficially (vadum, 9 mm.) by the diagonal. There is a short 
transprecentral. 

The superfrontal passes cephalad from its origin in the super- 
central for 6 cm., anastomosing across the medifrontal gyre with 
the subfrontal fissure. Two paramesial segments mark the super- 
frontal gyre. The medifrontal springs from the orbitofrontal and 
passes caudad in an irregular path for 6 cm. The orbitofrontal is 7 
cm. in length. The radiate fissure, 3 cm. in length, is joined by 
the subfrontal fissure. 

MesaL SurFacE.— The supercallosal fissure is again in two 
segments separated by an oblique superfrontal-callosal isthmus. 
The short caudal piece springs from the paracentral. The cephalic 
segment attainsa length of 7.5 cm. The paracentral is long (4 cm.) 
and deep and has distinct cephalic and caudal limbs. There is 
a short longitudinal intraparacentral fissure. The inflected is a 
deep and well-marked fissure, traversing the dorsi-mesal margin 
and appearing for 2 cm. on both the mesal and dorsal aspects. 
The rostral and subrostral fissures are well marked. 

ORBITAL SuRFACE. — The orbital fissure is of zygal shape with 
its cephalo-mesal ramus (stipe) separated by a shallow vadum. 
The caudal rami, with the stem, form what is commonly described 
as the ‘transverse orbital fissure’’ of Weisbach. The olfactory 
fissure is 5 cm. in length. 


GYRES OF THE FRONTAL LOBE 

LATERAL SuRFACE. — The precentral gyre, like the correspond- 
ing convolution on the left side, is broad and massive, and likewise 
partially interrupted by the supercentral ramus. The superfrontal 
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gyre is a trifle less wide, the medifrontal a trifle broader than on 
the left side. The subfrontal gyre is of the common type with 
small preoperculum. 

Mesa SurFacE.— On the mesal aspect the superfrontal gyre 
is not so broad nor so richly fissured as on the left side, but in these 
respects is nevertheless superior to average brains of whites. The 
paracentral gyre is larger than the left. 

ORBITAL SuRFACE.— This region is not so squarely formed 
nor so broad as that of the left side, and the fissuration is of 
simpler degree. The tendency to the formation of a transorbital 
fissure demarcates a good-sized postorbital gyre with three sagit- 
tally directed preorbital gyres. 


FISSURES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITIAL LOBES 


LATERAL SuRFACE. — As on the left side the postcentral seg- 
ments anastomose quite deeply to form a long fissure which is 
bifurcated dorsally ; ventrad it runs into the sylvian cleft by means 
of the transpostcentral, making its total length g cm. The parietal 
is independent of the postcentral and joins the intermedial cephalad, 
the paroccipital caudad. On the whole it lies further mesad than 
the corresponding fissure on the left side owing to redundancy of 
the subparietal parts, particularly of the angular gyre. The fissure 
shows numerous interdigitating subgyres in its depths. The paroc- 
cipital is of the typical zygal shape; its stem is 2.5 cm. in length. 
The exoccipital fissuration is exceedingly complex ; the interpreta- 
tion of the arrangement in this region is too difficult to yield satis- 
factory results in the present state of our knowledge. 

MeEsAL SurFACE.— The precuneal fissure is of zygal shape, 
with its caudo-dorsal ramus partially separated off by a vadum. 
The cuneus is marked by a cuneal (or postcuneal ?) fissure. 


GYRES OF THE PARIETAL AND OCCIPITAL LOBES 


LATERAL SuRFACE. — The postcentral gyre is well-formed but 
narrow, especially in its dorsal portion. The parietal is of smaller 
size than on the left; the paroccipital simple but of good size. It 
is in the subparietal parts that a notable differentiation and redun- 
dancy becomes apparent. The measurements in the appended 
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Fic. 48.—Views of right (upper figure) and left (lower figure) parieto-occipito-tempo- 
ral regions ; corresponding parts shaded. 
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table show how the relative increase of this portion of the brain has 
encroached upon the sylvian fissure. Other special measurements 
corroborate these. The curve from the point of junction of the 
episylvian with the sylvian to the occipital pole is 11.2 cm. on the 
right, 10.0 cm. on the left. The curve from the same point to the 
dorsi-mesal margin across the parietal lobe is 9.2 cm. on the right, 
and 8.3 cm. on the left. The whole region is richly fissured, the 
angular gyre particularly so. 

MESAL SurFACE. — Both the cuneus and the precuneus are much 
smaller on this side. The cuneus particularly is much reduced by 
the displacement dorsad of the calcarine fissure by the broad, re- 
dundant subcalcarine gyre. The surface-markings of these regions 
are quite simple. 

FISSURES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 

LATERO-VENTRAL SURFACE. — The supertemporal fissure is no- 
table for its tortuous course and numerous ramifications. The 
larger segment attains a length of 12 cm.; the shorter segment lies 
cephalad and reaches to the temporal pole. The meditemporal 
fissure is represented by three separate segments. The subtem- 


pr. 


Fic. 49.—Left and right insulz of brain of J. W. Powell. (x .63) 


poral attains a length of 9 cm., and caudally bends sharply dorsad 
on the lateral surface, anastomosing with a meditemporal segment. 
The collateral pursues a straight course, 11 cm. in length, while the 
amygdaline is merely indicated by a shallow groove. 


GYRES OF THE TEMPORAL LOBE 


The supertemporal is rather more massive than that of the left 
half. In other respects the temporal gyres of the two halves re- 
semble each other in the superior degree of development generally 
and in the flexuosity of the gyres and rich fissuration in particular. 
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THE INSULA 

The insula resembles that of the left side in general pattern, but 
is of more rounded-off contour, for it does not exhibit the marked 
polar eminence nor yet quite the degree of differentiation from the 
common type as shown in the left insula. Its longitudinal diameter 
is 4.6 cm. (6 mm. less than that of the left). 


PRINCIPAL MEASUREMENTS OF THE CEREBRUM (AFTER HARDENING) 


CENTIMETERS 


Maximum length, left hemicerebrum, 17.4 

Maximum length, right hemicerebrum, 17.4 

Maximum width of cerebrum, 13.8 
(Cerebral index, 79.3) 

Horizontal circumference, 50.3 

Left semi-circumference, 25.2 

Right semi-circumference, 25.1 

Maximum width, left hemicerebrum, 7.1 

Maximum width, right hemicerebrum, 6:97 

Left occipito-temporal length, 13.6 

Right occipito-temporal length, 13.0 

Length of callosum, 7.4 
(or 42.53 percent of the total hemicerebral 
length. ) 

Left centro-temporal height, 10.1 
(or 58.0 centesimals of cerebral length. ) 

Right centro-temporal height, 10.4 
(or 59.7 centesimals. ) 

Left centro-olfactory height, 
(or 44.2 centesimals. ) 

Right centro-olfactory height, 8.0 
(or 45.9 centesimals. ) 

Note. — In estimating the last four measurements, it must be remem- 


bered that the left hemicerebrum was slightly flattened in the process of 
hardening. 


ARC MEASURES ALONG DORSI-MESAL MARGIN (CUNNINGHAM’S METHOD) 
Left Hemicerebrum 


CENTIMETERS 


1. Cephalic point to central fissure, -15.5 
2. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 5.0 
3. Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 5-3 
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Right Hemicerebrum 


1. Cephalic point to central fissure, 
2. Central fissure to occipital fissure, 
3. Occipital fissure to occipital pole, 
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CENTIMETERS 


16.0 
5-0 
5.0 


CEREBRAL INDICES (BASED ON THE ARC MEASURES GIVEN ABOVE ) 


Lert 
60.0 


19.4 
20.5 


Frontal index, 
Parietal index, 
Occipital index, 


RIGHT 


61.5 
19.2 
19.2 


HORIZONTAL DISTANCES (EXPRESSED IN CENTESIMALS OF THE TOTAL 


HEMICEREBRAL LENGTH ) 


From the cephalic point to: 


Tip of temporal lobe, 
Sylvian-presylvian junction, 

Ventral end of central fissure, 
Sylvian-episylvian junction, 

Caudal point, 

. Cephalic edge of callosum, 

Porta (foramen of Monro), 

. Dorsal end.of central fissure, 

Dorsal intersection of paracentral fissure, 
Caudal edge of callosum, 
Occipito-calcarine junction, 

Dorsal intersection of occipital fissure, 


2. 
2: 
4. 
5. 
6 

8 

O. 


I 
I 


N 


CEREBELLUM, Pons, OBLONGATA 


Lert 

23-0 
31.0 
40.0 


63-7 


100.0 


20.1 
40.2 
61.2 
64.9 
63.2 
57:3 
86.7 


RIGHT 
23.2 
30-4 
39-1 
51-7 
100.0 
20.1 
40.2 
64.4 
66.6 
63.2 
75.8 
86.7 


These parts are all in good proportion and show a good degree 


of development. 


The cerebellum is well formed and richly fissured. 


The pons is of good size and the medipeduncles are quite massive. 
The principal measurements of the cerebellum are : 


CENTIMETERS 


Maximum height, 
Maximum cephalo-caudal diameter : 
Left hemisphere, 
Right hemisphere, 
Dorsal length of vermis, 
Maximum depth of caudal incisure, 
Maximum lateral width, 


5.2 


6.0 
5-75 
3-4 
10.1 
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The measurements of the pons are : 
CENTIMETERS 


Maximum length, 2.6 
Maximum thickness, 2.75 


RECAPITULATION 

To recapitulate, the most notable features are : 

(2) The weight of the brain, 1488 grams, which, for a man of 
small frame aged 68% years is well above the average. 

(4) A superior degree of fissural complexity and flexuosity of 
the gyres not affected by the atrophy accompanying old age. 

(c) Superior degree of differentiation of the left subfrontal gyre 
(2. e., emissary speech-center) as compared with that of the right. 

(2) The left insula (2. ¢., associative center for the speech faculty) 
exhibits a slightly superior differentiation; the preinsular pole is 
much more prominent than on the right, and the total size is some- 
what greater. 

(e) Great redundancy of the subparietal regions (¢. ¢., marginal, 
angular, and postparietal gyres on the right side, encroaching con- 
siderably upon the sylvian cleft. 

(f) Preponderance of right frontal lobe (mesal surface) over the 
left, and a proportionate reduction of the right cuneus-precuneus as 
compared with the left. 

g) The precentral gyres are much wider and more massive 
than the postcentral. 

(z) The supertemporal fissures are interrupted at about the 
same site on both sides. 

(2) The epiphysis (pineal body) is unusually large. 


IV 


In the endeavor to correlate if possible the principal or most 
striking features of the cerebral anatomy with Major Powell’s chief 
mental characteristics, the writer labored under the great disadvan- 
tage of never having had the opportunity of meeting the man during 
life. At Dr McGee’s kind suggestion, the writer turned to some 
forty or more of Powell’s acquaintances and friends (among them 
many eminent scholars) with the request that they give their esti- 
mate, briefly expressed, of his leading mental characteristics of mind 
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and action and of his relative place among the science-makers in 
this country or in the world. In wording the request care was 
taken to avoid suggesting anything that would prevent a fair, un- 
biased expression of opinion or which would draw forth merely 
eulogistic phrases. The writer desired above all else to ascertain 
in what way Major Powell’s mental action was most notable. The 
results of this canvass were most gratifying and satisfactory. Re- 
plies were received from nearly every one addressed ; they were all 
clear and to the point, and the writer believes that he has been able 
to obtain from them a fairly good composite picture of the man’s 
chief characteristics and mental make-up. 

It is but just to mention here that the writer had described and 
commented upon the cerebral features in their possible relations to 
Major Powell’s mental characteristics some time prior to the trans- 
mittal of the letters of inquiry. In addressing the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington (May 12, 1903), the writer said, in sub- 
stance, that the great development of the parieto-occipito-temporal 
association area ( particularly in the right or preponderatingly sensory 
half) probably corresponded to a superior ability to register and compare 
the impressions in the visual, auditory, and tactile spheres (which 
together form the concept sphere). That Major Powell’s intimate 
friends and associates corroborated, in general, these presumptions, 
was indeed gratifying ; the more so as all men possess innumerable 
traits and characteristics difficult or impossible to localize upon the 
brain-surface. But here was a brain which exhibited an unmis- 
takable redundancy and organic superiority of development in a 
region of known function ; a fact, which, if rightly interpreted, ought 
to lead to the deduction that the intellectual faculties in question 
should be correspondingly developed. 

Such argument is not mere guesswork or speculation. Let us 
recall for a moment the related doctrines that the olfactory organs 
are large in osmatic, small or absent in anosmatic animals; or that 
the pyramidal tract is well-developed in animals endowed with pre- 
hensile voluntary usage of the extremities, while it is wanting in 
animals like the elephant and the dolphin. If such natural peculiarities 
of bodily function and brain-structure go hand in hand, the psychic 
functions must do so likewise. 
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Here let us recall the very pertinent distinction between the 
brain of man and that of the anthropoids where the association (and 
therefore intellectual) areas are superiorly developed in the former 
as compared with the latter. Let us make a closer analysis of the 
matter in order to see in how far this holds true in the study of 
Powell’s case. The writer thinks that he cannot do better than to 
reproduce selections from the replies received. It is deemed best, 
for the present at least, to omit the names of the authors of the 
passages here cited : 

“Asa thinker he seemed marked by unusual independence. He 
had a vast body of facts and experiences all his own and gained at 
first hand, and upon these he based his thinking.” «The 
Major was of a decidedly reflective turn of mind ; he observed well, 
sharply, and he knew well to use his facts as bases for good induc- 
tions.” ““While he was president of the Anthropological 
Society, a position he held for many years, he rarely failed to take 
part in the discussion of any communication brought before the 
society, and it was his special function in such discussion to point 
out the relation of the ideas of the communication to the broadest 
generalizations of the science.” “‘ His method of observation 
perhaps had special character in it, in that it was usually controlled by 
previous generalization and theoretic considerations, and thus made 
systematic. He did not mention or publish observations by them- 
selves, but only in classified form, or as illustrative of theoretic ideas.” 
“In natural phenomena he had remarkable powers of percep- 
tion and observation, and great keenness in these directions.” 
‘‘His mind was not satisfied to hold either facts or generalizations 
without explanation, and his search for explanation extended to the 
broadest generalizations and most fundamental concepts ; it was his 
habit to refer all minor problems to the broadest possible cate- 
gories.”’ ‘‘ His mentality was most notable for its capacity 
to arrive at proper conclusions speedily without burdensome analy- 
sis of detail.” « A man of broad and comprehensive mental 
grasp; he seemed to be trying to get at the deeper meanings of 
things.” “ He was unusually gifted, and though coming 


from the plough showed a natural aptitude for philosophizing, viz., 
seeing everything in its connection with the whole.” “ His 
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best faculty was that of generalizing in terms of his own observa- 
tions or experiences, 7. ¢., beginning with his own observations as 
interpretative nuclei he arranged and assembled facts, gathered by 
others as well as himself, in systems at once definite and com- 
prehensive.” . . . . ‘“ This was not only his leading faculty, but one 
in which he excelled all others. While by no means strong in 
mathematics, he had excellent command of the field of thought com- 
monly considered abstract, as shown in his constructive discussions 
of logic ; yet even here he was led, by faculty as well as by deliberate 
purpose, to pursue interpretative methods, or the methods of nat- 
ural science rather than metaphysical methods — so that here too, 
the ruling faculty was dominant. Not technically trained in music, 
he was in quite exceptional degree susceptible to music, as well 
as the drama, poetry, and painting ; and his scientific analysis of 
music and other fine arts was at once acute and masterly — the 
quality of the analysis partaking of the natural history method, 
and again expressing his power of generalizing under the guidance 
of his own sense impressions.”’ “His clear view of the re- 
lations of concrete things made him a really good administrator and 
organizer of institutions ; like Bache for the Coast Survey and Baird 
for the National Museum or Fish Commission.”’ “He cer- 
tainly was a man of suggestion, thus bringing workers to him over 
whom he exerted a marked influence. He was a man qualified to 
rule and direct.” “ He was on the whole a good judge of 
character and was remarkably successful in getting the best out of 
every one with whom he had relations.” “He always gave 
evidence of unusual breadth of mental vision. He had a broad way 
of looking at things. He had also rather unusual felicity of expres- 
sion ; although he did not speak rapidly, his ideas were always clothed 
in very appropriate and expressive language.” ‘“‘ There are 
few men to whom the scholarship of this country owes more ; but 
I believe it to be a debt less for his personal contributions to eth- 
nology than for what he enabled, and one may fairly say compelled, 
other men to do.” “ He enjoyed ‘blazing a trail’ in sci- 
ence, but the trail made and open, he usually left to others the task 
of permanent road-building. Thus his work in geology brought 
into sharp distinctiveness certain features of geologic mechanics in 
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erosion, etc., which are at the root of the branch of geology called 
geomorphology, which has of late formed a school. The facts have 
long been known, but their relations had never been appreciated 
until he turned the searchlight on them. His great gift of sym- 
pathy brought him near the Indian, and he was almost the first to 
appreciate Indian philosophy of life and to be able to put himself at 
the Indian point of view, sympathetically.” “Major Powell’s 
salient characteristics were courage, sympathy, insight into relations 
of things.” 

“My feeling is that his greatness was rather in his personality ; 
his honesty, his continuity, his invincible determination (joined with 
a very reasonable amount of tact for such a character) which 
chanced to be applied to this scientific field.” ‘“‘ Whenever 
he decided upon any course of action, he carried it out with ex- 
treme force and energy, and without much regard to conse- 
quences.”’ “T should think that unflinching courage was 
Powell’s leading characteristic, whether it were to descend into the 
Grand Cajion, or to say something which he might have thought 
unpopular ; his devotion to the truth distinguishing him from most 
other public men.” “‘T know of no one who has so suc- 
cessfully, so wisely and so permanently organized the forces of 
national scholarship in a specific field as Major Powell.” 

‘He had rare power of mental concentration, being able to re- 
strict his attention to a selected subject for long periods. If inter- 
rupted (and he suffered himself to be interrupted freely) he would 


revert instantly to his subject of thought, and appeared to resume it 
without effort at the point of interruption. When fatigued he was 
able to refresh himself at almost any hour.” “ He was 
valiant, swift in action, keen in discerning.” “T think fear- 
lessness — intellectual and physical — was the trait which I most 
admired in him. He was serious, and endowed with good gen- 


eralizing powers. His use of words was very definite and force- 
ful— never subtle or of fine flower. A fine, strong, rugged, just, 
sincere man — that is the impression he made on me when I first 
met him.” “He wrote much in verse, very little of which 
has been printed. His tendency was strongly imaginative, not- 
withstanding that he was addicted to scientific pursuits during so 
many years.” 
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It is clear to any one who reads these passages attentively that 
the power which chiefly characterized Powell’s intellectual ability 
was that of seeing analogies and making comparisons, of coupling 
observations and thoughts which to most people seemed not at all 
related to each other until by him placed in a certain light. With 
him the conception of the concrete outweighed thought in the purely 
abstract (the function, chiefly, of the frontal association areas). The 
rather superior, though not extraordinary, development of the area 
in closest proximity to the auditory field can safely be correlated 
with his good appreciation of music, not only of European compo- 
sition but of Indians as well, as shown in his masterly analyses of 
Indian songs and melodies. As Dr McGee has stated, Major Powell 
was a ‘potential musician’ if not a trained one, and this statement 
is supported collaterally by the fact that his daughter and other 
blood-relations are highly accomplished musicians. 

Keenness of observation, therefore, with a superior ability of 
forming concrete concepts, profound insight into the inter-relations 
of what he saw or heard, great capacity for associating and general- 
izing his thoughts and giving them expression in words ; all these, 
with the musical and poetical faculties characterized Major Powell’s 
mind. And since these mental qualities, taken collectively, are 
known to reside, without doubt, in this great ‘‘ posterior association 
area’”’ of Flechsig, which we have seen so extraordinarily developed 
in this brain (particularly upon the right side), we may feel justified 
in saying that here we have found a somatic expression of mental 
ability of a pronounced kind in the anatomical appearances of a dis- 
tinguished man’s brain. 

Major Powell, geologist, ethnologist, explorer, philosopher, and 
soldier, was endowed with a superior brain, and, what is more, he 
used it well. ; 

In conclusion I wish to express my hearty thanks to Dr W J 
McGee, to Dr D. S. Lamb, and to the many friends of Major Powell 
who have assisted me in this study. 


ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE ILLUSTRATIONS 
FISSURES 
ADOC  Adoccipital BS Basisylvian 
AMYG  Amygdaline (post- Cc Central 
rhinal ) CL Callosal 
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CLC Calcarine fC Postcentral 
CLT Collateral PCLC Postcalcarine 
CNL Cuneal PML Paramesal 
DG Diagonal POCN  Postcuneal 
EOP Exoccipital PRE Precentral 
EPS Episylvian PRCN Precuneal 
FMG Frontomarginal PRS Presylvian 
HMP Hippocampal Parietal 
HPS Hyposylvian Radiate 

IFL Inflected RST Rostral 
IPARC  Intraparacentral S Sylvian 
IPRCN _Intraprecuneal SBC. Subcentral 
ITML Intermedial SBFR Subfrontal 
MCL Medicallosal SBRST Subrostral 
MFR Medifrontal SBS Subsylvian 
MTMP_ Meditemporal SBTMP  Subtemporal 
OC Occipital SPC Supercentral 
OCLC Occipito-calcarine stem SPCZ Supercallosal 
OLF Olfactory SPFR Superfrontal 
ORB Orbital SPTMP  Supertemporal 
ORBFR  Orbitofrontal TRORB  Transorbital 
PARC Paracentral TPRC Transprecentral 


(CPH.L, Cephalic limb) TRPC  Transpostcentral 
(CD.L. Caudal limb) TRPTL_ Transparietal 
PAROC Paroccipital 


GYRES 


ANG. G. Angular G. PC. G. Postcentral G. 
Callosal G. PO. ORB. G. Postorbital G. 
HMP. G. Hippocampal G. PAC. G. Precentral G. 
INS. Insula PR. ORB. G. Preorbital G. 
PR. INS. G. Preinsular gyres P7Z. G. Parietal G. 
PO. INS. G. Postinsular gyres PPT7L. G. Postparietal G. 
MARG. G. Marginal G. SBCLC. G. Subcalcarine G. 
MFR. G. Medifrontal G. SBCLT. G. — Subcollateral G. 
MORB. G. Mesorbital G. SBFR. G. Subfrontal G. 
MTMP. G. Meditemporal G. SBTMP.C. Subtemporal G. 
PARC. G. Paracentral G. SPFR. G. Superfrontal G. 
PAROC. G.  Paroccipital G. SPTMP. G.  Supertemporal G. 
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HOW THE PAWNEE CAPTURED THE CHEYENNE 
MEDICINE ARROWS 


By GEORGE A. DORSEY 


INTRODUCTION 


It is commonly known that there exists in each of several plains 
tribes of Indians an object or group of objects held in great venera- 
tion and known as the tribal “ medicine.”” Thus, among the Kiowa 
the tribal medicine is an image known as the /aime ; among the 


Omaha it is a large shell; among the Arapaho it is a pipe ; among 
the Cheyenne it is four arrows, one painted red, another white, 
another yellow, and the fourth black. These arrows are supposed 
to be in the keeping of a member of the tribe in Oklahoma. Asa 
matter of fact the hereditary keeper of the Cheyenne medicine guards 
only three of the original four arrows — the black arrow being miss- 
ing. Neither by the Cheyenne nor by students is it generally 
known that the entire medicine of the Cheyenne was captured by 
Pawnee about sixty years ago. The story of this capture is still 
well known among the Pawnee, and I present herewith two versions 
of the fight which resulted so disastrously for the Cheyenne. Both 
accounts are given as recorded from the old Skidi informants, and 
while there is considerable difference in the amount of detail given 
in the two stories, it will be seen that they differ only in one im- 
portant particular, viz., the number of arrows (two or three) which 
were placed upon the “ Morning-Star bundle.” 

In addition to the general historical interest of the two tales, is 
the insight into certain fundamental traits of character, typical of the 
two tribes involved. 

First VERSION 


Many, many years ago, when the Pawnee had their permanent 
village upon the Loup river in Nebraska, they went to the south- 
west on a hunt. 

When they came to the Platte river they saw many buffalo upon 
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the hills) They made their camp upon the Platte river. Then the 
men got upon their ponies and they went and attacked the buffalo. 
After they had attacked the buffalo and the people had all scattered 
out, each man running after his buffalo, the hunters were attacked 
by the Cheyenne, Arapaho, and soe other tribes. 

Finally, the Pawnee got together by a general alarm that was 
given. The Pawnee were being driven out of their villiage. The 
head-chiet’s name at this time was Big-Eagle, and he was the keeper 
of the Morning-Star bundle. 

He had not gone out to kill buffalo, but had stayed at home. 
When he saw that the people were being driven out of the village, 
he caught a little spotted pony that he had, then went into his tipi 
and took therefrom his head-dress, with an eagle feather on it. 
This he put upon his head, placed strings of wampum beads around 
his neck, and placed two medals upon his breast. Then he put on 
his scalp leggings and black moccasins. He then went out to the 
battle-field. 

When he got there, he saw that his people had given way. He 
rode up and stopped them, and he saw one man coming behind all 
the others, on foot. Big-Eagle rode up, checked the enemy, put 


the man upon the pony behind him, took him out, placed him in a 
thicket of reeds, and went back to the battle-ground. He passed 
between the two lines of battle. 

In the village was another man, who was sickly, and who asked his 


relatives to take him out to the battle-field, saying he preferred to 
fight and get killed in battle rather than to die through sickness. 
So his friends placed him upon a blanket, took him out to the 
battle-ground, and placed him in front of his own people’s battle- 
line, and they gave him a bow and spread his arrows out in front 
of him. 

The Cheyenne now made a determined effort and tried to cap- 
ture this man, but they could not. Among the Cheyenne was a 
medicine-man and chief, who, it seems, came up along the battle- 
line and asked the Cheyenne warriors if anybody had taken the 
man sitting in front of the battle-line. He was told that nobody 
had touched him. The Cheyenne warrior rode up, having only 
the wonderful spear, and as he approached the sick man who was 
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sitting in front, he reached out with his spear to pierce it through 
the body of the sick man ; but it seems that he did not get in quite 
far enough to push the spear into the man; but the sick man sit- 
ting there reached out and grasped the spear, and it was very easy 
to snatch it out of the hands of the Cheyenne warrior. 

A coyote hide was wrapped upon this spear. About the middle 
of the spear was a bundle, and in this bundle were the four sacred 
medicine-arrows of the Cheyenne. 

The sick man, on examining the spear, saw that it was some- 
thing sacred. He turned back to his people and told them that he 
had something there that he thought was very sacred to the 
Cheyenne ; that they must try to get it away. So they all rushed 
up, and one of the sick man’s relatives took the spear, Big-Eagle 
all the time fighting in front. So the Cheyenne lost their sacred 
arrows at this battle. 

After the battle was over, Big-Eagle was given two arrows, the 
black and the red arrow, while the yellow and the white arrow 
were given to another man, who had another sacred bundle. 

Every year after that the Cheyenne came and visited the Pawnee, 
and would ask for Spotted-Horse, but they really meant Big-Eagle ; 
for Big-Eagle had done most of the fighting in that battle. The 
Cheyenne invited the Pawnee to visit them, and prevailed upon 
them to bring their arrows with them. But the old chief was too 
sharp for them, and he carried only the red arrow, keeping the 
black one, which he thought meant more than all the other arrows 
put together. 

And it seems that he was right, for when they got into the 
Cheyenne country the Cheyenne had gathered five or six other 
tribes, and when they got into the circle they asked to see the 
arrows. Big-Eagle took out the red arrow and placed it in front 
of them, and suddenly a man jumped up from behind, picked up the 
arrow, and escaped with it. 

Many ponies were given to the Pawnee, but they did not take 
them home. One of the arrows, the black one, was never given 
up, and it is still kept in the Morning-Star bundle. The white 
and the yellow arrow were captured by the Cheyenne sometime 
afterward. 
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SECOND VERSION 


Long ago, when the Skidi were on the hunt they were attacked 
by Cheyenne varriors. The Skidi were much frightened, for there 
were many men on the Cheyenne side ; but the Skidi men went 
out to the battle-field. They found out that they had as many men 
as the Cheyenne. The battle was hard fought. Neither the 
Cheyenne nor the Skidi gave way. The battle went on. The 
Skidi women were heard to give their war-cry to give courage 
to the young men who for the first time had joined in battle. 

A man was sitting in a tipi who had been sick for many months, 
and he was covered with sores, so that he was not able to join in 
the battle. These sores had bothered him for many months. He 
sat there, thinking, and he made up his mind that it would be better 
for him to be killed in battle than to be thus disabled and packed 
around in their journeys. So the sick man sent for his brothers 
and uncles and told them of what he intended to do. He took off 
his robe and showed the sores to his relatives, telling them that he 
had had those sores for many months and that the medicines he was 
taking from the medicine-men did not seem to help him. The next 
thing for him to do, he thought, was to have these men place him 
upon a robe, with a man at each corner of the robe, and to lift him 
and carry him to the battle, placing him about fifteen feet from the 
line of the Skidi, so that he would be exposed to the arrows and gun- 
shots from the enemy. Finally, his brothers were to place in front 
of him many arrows, giving him the strongest bow that they could 
find. 

The relatives of the sick man, seeing his sores, thought that 
the man was right in wanting to be killed in preference to being 
laid up gradually to die. So these men placed the sick man upon 
a robe; they lifted him and carried him to the line of battle and 
placed him about fifteen feet from the Skidi line. This man’s condi- 
tion was such that he could not stand up. His relatives gave him 
a bow and spread many arrows in front of him, so that he need not 
walk for them. 

The Cheyenne seemed to be inclined to make an attack on the 
Skidi line about this time. All the men on the Cheyenne side 
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gave the war-cry and made a rush at the Skidi side, so that the 
Skidi ran, leaving the sick man behind. In the meantime, the sick 
man had gathered his arrows and had shot them so swiftly at the 
Cheyenne that they had not touched him. 

While the Skidi were running toward the village they met their 


chief, who was known as “ Big-Eagle,’ and among the Cheyenne 
was known as ‘“Spotted-Horse.”” Big-Eagle turned his men and 
led them back, and when the Cheyenne saw the Skidi coming back 
at them, they ran. The Skidi again took their places on the north 
side, the sick man still in front, and the Cheyenne on the south 
side. Big-Eagle ran his pony between the two lines, riding back 
and forth, now and then chasing back a Cheyenne who had dared 
to come out from their line. Big-Eagle had killed several Cheyenne 
and had counted coup onthem. The Cheyenne saw that Big-Eagle 
was a tall man, that there was no fear in him and that he wasa 
wonderful man. His hair was roached, he had a prominent nose, 
wore scalp leggings, black moccasins, and a red shirt made of stroud- 
ing, and he had wampum about his neck and a Government medal 
upon his breast ; he also had many ear-bobs in his ears. The only 
thing upon his head was an eagle-feather. The Cheyenne knew 
from the appearance of Big-Eagle that he must be a chief. Big- 
Eagle rode a spotted pony. The spotted pony was a small one, 
but its body was quite long. As Big-Eagle seemed to do all the 
fighting alone, it seems that the Cheyenne chief had given his word 
that whosoever should strike, kill, and scalp Big-Eagle should be 
the head-chief of all the Cheyenne. So all the Cheyenne gave the 
war-whoop, encouraging one another to try to get the honor of 
having hit Big-Eagle. As they fought now the Skidi were on the 
north side in a row extending from east to west, and the Cheyenne 
were on the south side extending from east to west, the sick man 
sitting in front of the west end of the Skidi line, so that Big-Eagle 
really could not protect the sick man, for when he was on the east 
end, some of the Cheyenne would attempt to strike the sick man. 
While Big-Eagle was on the east end, one of the Cheyenne 
came out, dressed differently from the others, and carried a spear. 
The spear was made of a long stick with an iron point at one end. 
The stick was painted with white clay, and a small bundle with a 
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coyote hide cover was tied close to the iron point. It seems that 
this Cheyenne, when he came out from the line, asked if the sick man 
had been struck. Everybody on the Cheyenne side said, ‘“ Yes, 
he has been struck,”’ for it seems that the Cheyenne, knowing that 
this man carried the Cheyenne spear with the wonderful arrows on 
it, did not want him to attack the sick man, for fear he would lose 
the spear and the arrows. Nevertheless, the Cheyenne with the spear 
ran his pony toward the sick man, and the sick man, it seems, was 
not noticing, but the people on his side yelled for him to look out, 
and when he looked up, the Cheyenne was close upon him, holding 
out the spear to touch him. The sick man reached out and caught 
the spear, and as the horse turned around to go back to the 
Cheyenne line, the Cheyenne could not very well pull the spear 
away from the sick man. The Cheyenne had either to fall from 
his pony and be killed or give up the spear, so the sick man got 
the spear. The sick man turned around to the Skidi and said, 
“This spear must be a wonderful spear; come and get it, some of 
you.” So about this time Big-Eagle went by the sick man and 
took the spear, which had been stuck in the ground by the sick 
man. Big-Eagle handed the spear to one of his relatives for him 
to take home. Big-Eagle returned to the battle. 

The Cheyenne now fought more furiously, trying to capture 
their spear again, but the Skidi fought more fiercely, killing many 
Cheyenne. When Big-Eagle went back and rode down between 
the two lines, the Cheyenne all shooting at him, one of the Chey- 
enne came out from the line and followed Big-Eagle down toward 
the east end of the battle-lines, holding out his stick, trying to 
touch him—all this time Big-Eagle watching. When Big-Eagle 
thought he had the Cheyenne far from the Cheyenne line, he 
wheeled his pony around and struck out after the Cheyenne and 
ran him toward the Cheyenne line. Big-Eagle struck the Chey- 
enne three or four times with his quirt. Big-Eagle then turned 
back and went behind the Skidi, talking to them and telling them 
that it was time that they should attack the Cheyenne and drive 
them from their village. The Cheyenne in the meantime were 
made glad when this Cheyenne was run into the Cheyenne line, for 
this man told the Cheyenne that he had speared Spotted-Horse 
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(Big-Eagle) in the thigh and had struck him and counted coup. 
This seems to have been the aim of the Cheyenne — for somebody 
to count coup on Big-Eagle. So when the Skidi made a rush at 
the Cheyenne, the Cheyenne gave way ; so the Skidi ran the Chey- 
enne away, and after they had run them very far away the Skidi 
turned back and went home. 

Big-Eagle, on reaching home, found the spear in his house. It 
consisted of a long wooden shaft, wrapped with strips of otter hide, 
with an iron head at one end, while close to the head and wrapped 
about the shaft was a bundle of arrows in a coyote hide. Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrows, and as he did so one of the relatives 
of the sick man came in and demanded the spear. Big-Eagle told 
the party that he was willing to let them have the spear and one 
arrow. The man was satisfied with the spear and one arrow 
(though which one of the colored arrows it was I don’t know). 
Big-Eagle, being keeper of the Morning-Star bundle, and as a big 
coyote hide is used for the cover of the Morning-Star arrows, 
thought that these arrows and the coyote hide would be the thing 
to put on the Morning-Star bundle. So Big-Eagle sent for the 
priests, who came to his lodge, took the Morning-Star bundle 
down, opened the bundle, and took from it sweet-grass and buffalo 
fat. Mixing these two, the priests made a fire at the southwest 
part of the tipi and placed the sweet-grass and fat upon the hot 
coals. The sacred things that were contained in the bundle were 
passed over the smoke and placed back in the bundle, and this 
coyote hide and the arrows were passed over the smoke, giving 
them the right to remain with the things of the Morning-Star 
bundle. The smoke ceremony was then gone through with the 
pipe, and after the ashes had been emptied out the bundle was tied 
up again. So the Cheyenne arrows were placed in the Morning- 
Star bundle. 

There the arrows were kept until the next year, when the 
Cheyenne came back to the Skidi and said that they were messen- 
gers from the chief and priests of the Cheyenne, that they wanted 
to invite the Skidi warriors to the Cheyenne village, and that the 
Skidi should take the wonderful arrows with them. Big-Eagle 
doubted this very much. The Cheyenne returned to their country. 
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The Pawnee did not go, for they were afraid that the Cheyenne 
were trying to get the arrows back by strategy. 

The following year, while the Skidi were upon a hunt, the sick 
man’s relatives did not go, for the sick man was very sick. These 
people were the ones who received one arrow from Big-Eagle. 
The Cheyenne attacked the village where the sick man was, so the 
people fled to the timber. They left the sick man at home; the 
sick man was killed. The arrow was seen upon the sacred bundle, 
for these people had not put the arrow in the bundle as the Morn- 
ing-Star people had done. Then the Cheyenne pulled the arrow 
out from the bundle and went away. When the people returned 
they found the sick man killed, the bundle there, and the arrow 
gone. The people were sorry that the arrow was gone, but they 
were glad that the bundle was there and that the Cheyenne had 
not taken it. These people then brought their ponies, packed up, 
and left the village, following up the people on the hunt. 

When they got to the village, they told the people that the 
sick man had been killed by the Cheyenne, and that the arrow had 
also been captured ; that it was on top of their bundle, but that the 
bundle was left. The people went on hunting, and when they 
went back into the village the Cheyenne visited them again. The 
Cheyenne talked nicely to the Skidi, telling them that the chief and 
the prophet had promised them a big reward if they would bring 
their arrows back, and if they could not bring all of them back, to 
bring one of them, and they would give many ponies for them. 

So Big-Eagle made a bundle, and in this bundle he put one 
arrow and sent for his braves, in whose trust he put the arrow, tell- 
ing them to take his place and go to the Cheyenne. The Chey- 
enne were on horses, while the Skidi were afoot. The Cheyenne 
told the Skidi that they would give them many horses when they 
should get to their homes and would turn the horses over to them. 
For many days they traveled together, the Cheyenne taking the 
lead on horseback, and the Skidi following. Every night the Skidi 
were on their guard, watching and expecting the Cheyenne to at- 
tack them at any time. The Cheyenne did not show any treachery 
on their part, so that the Skidi finally gave up their watching. One 
of the Cheyenne rode up alongside of the Skidi who carried the 
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bundle that had the arrow in it. Now, this bundle contained only 
one arrow, for Big-Eagle, expecting treachery on the part of the 
Cheyenne, had put only one arrow in the bundle. So the Chey- 
enne who rode alongside the man carrying the bundle with the 
arrow in it would once in a while get off from his pony and let the 
Skidi ride the pony while the Cheyenne carried the bundle. Sev- 
eral times the Cheyenne did this, so that the Skidi was entirely put 
off his guard. One time as they were traveling along, the Chey- 
enne offered to carry the bundle for the Skidi. The Skidi, being 
tired, thought it would be best for the Cheyenne to carry the bundle 
upon his pony. So the Skidi gave up the bundle. The Cheyenne 
carried the bundle all right and returned it to the Skidi when they 
stopped to eat. It seems that the Cheyenne had planned that in the 
afternoon the Cheyenne should again ask the Skidi that he might 
carry his bundle, when all the Cheyenne would be ready to whip 
up their ponies and run away from the Skidi, as soon as they should 
see that the Cheyenne had the bundle in his possession. As they 
were traveling, the Cheyenne rode up to the Skidi and asked him 
to let him carry the bundle. The Skidi gave up the bundle, and by 
a certain sign from the man who carried the bundle, the Cheyenne 
all whipped up their ponies, and, turning around, told the Skidi 
by signs that there were some buffalo over the hills that they were 
going to kill. When the Skidi climbed up on the hill they saw no 
buffalo, but they saw the Cheyenne at a long distance, whipping up 
their horses. The Skidi stopped and looked at one another, then 
turned back and went away. 

It seems that when the Cheyenne reached their village they 
found only one arrow that was of any importance to them. So the 
chief and the prophet sent another party of warriors to invite 
Spotted-Horse and his people to their country, claiming that the 
party who had been there were of a low class of Cheyenne who 
were not representatives of the chief and the prophet. So these 
Cheyenne went to the Skidi village and gave many presents of fine 
robes, head-dresses, and other things to Big-Eagle as gifts from the 
Cheyenne chief and the prophet. The Cheyenne particularly re- 
quested Big-Eagle to go with them, as they wanted the arrows very 
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would bring the arrows out there the chief and the prophet would 
give them many ponies and that they would let him witness the 
ceremony. Big-Eagle sent for his braves, and he told them of 
what the Cheyenne had said. One of the braves spoke and said: 
“ Big-Eagle, you are a man, a brave man, the Skidi people all know 
it, the Cheyenne know you are a brave man; let not the Cheyenne 
people think that Big-Eagle is a coward, that you do not want to 
go down to the Cheyenne country, but show to the Cheyenne peo- 
ple that Big-Eagle is a warrior, a brave, and a chief by going down 
there, and, if necessary, fight them down there and die there in 
their village, a brave man.” Big-Eagle said: ‘It is well that you 
have spoken; go and gather all my great warriors and tell them 
that we are to go and visit the Cheyenne, that the Cheyenne ar- 
rows are to be returned to the Chevenne.” So the man went and 
notified all the brave men of th eSkidi tribe. So all the brave men 
gathered up their bows and arrows and had everything ready to 
join Big-Eagle to go to the Cheyenne country. 

In the meantime Big-Eagle had the old priests meet in his lodge 
to have a ceremony of offering sacrifices, whether a scalp, whether 
a feather, or anything that belonged to the enemy. So Big-Eagle 
told the priests to offer a red arrow as an offering to the gods, for 
now he was to return the red arrow to the Cheyenne ; the black 
arrow he would keep in the Morning-Star bundle. So the old man 
offered the red pipe to the gods in the heavens, so that it [the red 
arrow] was just as good as being thrown away [2. ¢., sacrificed]. 
This was also done to take bad luck to the Cheyenne, the enemy 
of the Skidi. Now the black arrow was put back in the bundle and 
Big-Eagle took only the red arrow this time. 

Big-Eagle then told the Cheyenne he was going with them. 
The Cheyenne was glad. This time Big-Eagle had many warriors, 
and all were on ponies. Big-Eagle was careful to have guards 
placed out each night, so that if the Cheyenne should try to take 
advantage of them they would know it. The Cheyenne never tried 
to bother the Skidi on the way. When the party of Skidi and Chey- 
enne approached the Cheyenne village, the Cheyenne went into the 
camp and notified the chief of warriors of the arrival of the Pawnee. 
A. war-party was got up to meet Big-Eagle. The war-party went 
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out and met Big-Eagle, receiving him and his people, giving sticks 
to Big-Eagle, the sticks representing horses. Every time a stick 
was given to Big-Eagle he would throw it away. When the Chey- 
enne asked him what he did it for, Big-Eagle said: “If the Chey- 
enne want to honor me, let them put the lariat [reata] upon their 
ponies, and let them lead their ponies to me and put the lariat 
in my hand; then I will take it, then I will know that the Cheyenne 
are giving mea pony; when the Cheyenne give mea stick, he 
says, ‘I give you a pony,’ but I do not know the Cheyenne, I do 
not see the pony; the pony might be a wild one, it is a gift that I 
do not care to accept ; so I throw these sticks away.” 

When the Skidi were taken into the Cheyenne village the 
Cheyenne had built a large tipi in which the Skidi were told to 
make their home ; but as there was much excitement among the 
Cheyenne, who wished to see the arrows and to hear Big-Eagle 
speak, they hurried the prophet and the chief to hold a council with 
Big-Eagle and his people. The chief who had given the order that 
he who should strike Big-Eagle should be head-chief was now 
entertaining Big-Eagle. This Cheyenne chief told Big-Eagle that 
there was a certain young man in this place as chief, and he told 
Big-Eagle that the young man now lived in a tipi by itself, away 
from the tipis of the Cheyenne. 

It was now agreed between Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief 
to go over to the Cheyenne warriors, and for the Skidi to be on the 
south side of the tipi and the Cheyenne to be on the north side of the 
tipi, with Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief sitting together in the 
west with the bundle containing the arrows exposed in front of 
them. The Cheyenne were anxious first to hear from Big-Eagle 
whether the young man who was now their head-chief did strike him 
and lance him with a spear. Big-Eagle then told the Cheyenne 
that if he should say anything he wanted the young man who was 
now head-chief to come and be present, so he could hear what he 
had to say. Big-Eagle told the Cheyenne chief who was sitting by 
him to send for the young man. So the Cheyenne chief sent for 
the young man, who was now head-chief, and when he came he 
had a robe about his body and all over his head, so that only one 
of his eyes could be seen. This young man was given a seat in 
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front of all the Cheyenne. The Cheyenne chief who was sitting by 
Big-Eagle spoke and said, ‘Chief, now tell us how you lanced 
Big-Eagle and struck him ; Big-Eagle is a brave man ; he is here 
with us; he is also the chief, a great chief ; he will tell us straight.” 
So the Cheyenne chief spoke and said, “As Big-Eagle was riding 
between the two lines of battle I rode my pony out and ran after 
him, until I caught up to him; then I took my spear and lanced 
him on the rump, and I pulled the lance out and struck him; then 
you all saw me running back into our line, Big-Eagle running after 
me; that is all.’”” This was all told to Big-Eagle. 

The Cheyenne now looked to Big-Eagle, for him to speak. 
Big-Eagle arose and walked up to the Cheyenne young chief and 
took hold of the robe he had about his head and threw it off from 
his head. Big Eagle said: ‘I am a man and when I talk to men I 
do not want to talk to men dressed like a woman, who hides under 
her robes.”” The Cheyenne, seeing all this performance, made a his- 
sing, whistling noise at their chief, for they knew that the Cheyenne 
chief must have lied. Big-Eagle made a motion to the Cheyenne 
and told them in sign language that he was a man (the sign was 
given by extending the first finger downward, the thumb and other 
fingers clenched, and the hand placed next to the penis signifying 
that he had a penis too), saying, “ All of you are men, and brave 
men, I hope; now let every one of you open your eyes and look 
at my rump, and see if you can see any scar on it. If there is any 
scar upon my rump then you may know that he told the truth; if 
there is no scar upon my rump you may know that the young man 
has lied.” 

Big-Eagle was dressed as he was dressed in battle, with buck- 
skin leggings, with scalps hanging upon the sides, and the red 
strouding shirt; he wore also the wampum beads, and the feather 
in his hair. As he was standing before the Skidi and Cheyenne, he 
slipped the breech-cloth from his belt in front and took it off behind. 
He told the Cheyenne to look well, and if any thought there were 
scars upon his rump, to come and feel of him. None of the 
Cheyenne spoke, nor rose to feel of his rump, for they were now 
hissing at their chief; they knew that he had lied. Big-Eagle put 
his breech-cloth on and told them that the young man _ had 
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attacked him but that he never came close enough even to touch his 
pony. He told them if he had touched him he would have run 
him to their line and would have killed him. He told the Cheyenne 
that as he had struck the young man twice upon his back the young 
man had cried, and then he had let him go. 

The Cheyenne ran the young chief away from the council, tore 
down his tipi, and they had no more use for him. The Cheyenne 
chief, who was sitting by Big-Eagle, then arose and spoke: “ Big- 
Eagle is a great chief and he is a great warrior, and we know that 
he is a brave man, for he counted coup several times upon our war- 
riors. We know that Big-Eagle fought alone for his people; we 
were afraid of him; Big-Eagle has spoken to us, he has spoken 
straight ; he has stood up before us a man; he truly is a brave man ; 
he was not ashamed to stand naked before us to show that what 
he said was true; we saw no scar; the young man admitted his lie 
by moving away from us like a dog; he shall be a chief no more; 
the Cheyenne will select a new chief; Big-Eagle, I give you the 
best horse I have.” 

The Cheyenne sat down. Big-Eagle said to the chief: “ You 
are a chief; you give me a pony, you must not give me a pony in 
words, but bring the pony before me so that I may take the lariat 
with my hand, and lead it to some of these trees around and lariat 
it out.” 

The Cheyenne here and there arose and picked up a stick and 
walked up to Big-Eagle and gave him sticks again. As quickly 
as they gave him the sticks he threw them away. Some of the 
Cheyenne who now saw that he would not receive the sticks rode 
their ponies into the tipi, jumped off from them, and gave the lariat 
to Big-Eagle. 

Now the chief said, “ Big-Eagle, it is time that we see the 
arrows.” Big-Eagle’said: “It is not time ; you promised me many 
ponies; I have received few ponies, but many sticks.’’ But the 
Cheyenne begged Big-Eagle so hard that he promised them he 
would show them one arrow. 

When the time came for the Cheyenne to see their arrow, one 
of the Cheyenne arose and, addressing all, said, “ Brothers, lay 
your bows and arrows and your knives to one side ; we are going 
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to see something that we look upon as sacred.” Big-Eagle stood 
up and said, ‘‘ When Tirawa first created man he gave him the bow 
and arrows to hold on to, wherever he is; Iam not a woman that 
you should tell me to lay my bow and arrows to one side; Iam a 
warrior, and a brave one, and I hold on to my bow and arrows ; 
they are mine, not yours; you are not my chief that you should 
command me to lay these things to one side ; you people are tricky, 
you have showed it in the past, so that I cannot trust you. If I lay 
my bow and arrows aside, what will you do? You will try to kill 
my warriors and try to kill me if I am not armed and have no bow 
and arrows to defend myself. When I show you your arrow, if you 
show any treachery, if you kill any of my warriors, this chief whom 
I am sitting by shall die by the hand of Big-Eagle.”’ 

The Cheyenne grunted. They were afraid of him. So Big- 
Eagle unwrapped the arrow and spread the robe in front of the 
Cheyenne and placed the red arrow upon the robe. When Big- 
Eagle walked back toward his seat, with his back toward the arrow, 
a young Cheyenne, stark naked, jumped from the crowd of the 
Cheyenne, ran where the arrow was lying, picked it up, and ran 
away with it. It was done so quickly that the Skidi and Big-Eagle 
hardly knew what had happened. 

Big-Eagle was angry. He told the Cheyenne that he could not 
give up the other arrow, for they had played a trick on him, as he 
had expected them to do. The Cheyenne acted as if they were 
going out to hunt the man who took the arrow, but really they 
were not looking for him. 

The Cheyenne, thinking that they could get the other arrow 
by getting Big-Eagle drunk, then brought a little whiskey which 
the Cheyenne had captured from some emigrants and placed it 
before Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief. Big-Eagle drank of the 
whiskey ; so did the Cheyenne chief. Big-Eagle called the Chey. 
enne names, called them cowards and women for running away 
with the arrow. The Cheyenne tried to fight him, and when they 
tried to fight him the Skidi warriors were right there to help; but 
Big-Eagle jumped upon the head-chief of the Cheyenne and 
pounded him. The Skidi expected to have a fight that night, but 
there was no fight. 
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The next day the Cheyenne chief invited Big-Eagle to eat with 
him. The Cheyenne also invited several of his brave men. While 
they were eating, the Cheyenne chief spoke, and said: “My 
brother, Spotted-Horse (Big-Eagle), your coming here has made 
me great; I am a chief again; I am glad to have been bruised 
upon my body and upon my head by the hand of a great chief; 
the Cheyenne cannot hiss at me and make fun of me, for they 
know what kind of a man you are.” The braves of the Cheyenne 
spoke, and said: ‘“‘ What the chief said is true; he is now a great 
chief.”’ 

Big-Eagle told the Cheyenne that he was not going to give 
up the other arrow, for they had not treated him right, and he 
wanted the Cheyenne to bring the ponies to him, for he was going 
to return to his country. The Cheyenne brought many ponies to 
Big-Eagle, and he at once started fer his country. 

After he had been gone two or three days, Big-Eagle found 
out that some of his warriors had stayed behind. When Big- 
Eagle returned to his village and had been home for four days it 
was told to him that the men who stayed behind were coming with 
many ponies; they were men who had been with Big-Eagle, and 
although Big-Eagle and the Cheyenne chief had made peace, the 
Pawnee warriors had remained behind and had captured many 
Cheyenne ponies. 

The black arrow was not taken with him on this trip and it was 
always kept in the Morning-Star bundle. The arrow is still in this 
bundle and the arrow may be seen only early in the spring, when 
the thunder first sounds, for at this time the bundle may be 
opened. This bundle is at this time in the keeping of Tchupirikata 
(White-Star), daughter of Big-Eagle. 


NOTES ON ORIENTAL BABIES 
By EDITH ELMER WOOD 


During a residence of nearly two years in China, Japan, and 
Korea, the writer made some study of the size and growth of native 
children under six years of age. She weighed and measured a 
number of those who figure in the accompanying tables, and the 
rest were weighed and measured at her request by Dr Mary H. 
Fulton of Canton, Dr Edgerton H. Hart of Wuhu, and Dr Mary 
A. Suganuma of Nagasaki, to whom she now takes pleasure in ac- 
knowledging her obligation. 

Owing to the superstitious fears of the parents, only ten Korean 
children were measured — from six months to five years of age — 
and none was weighed. The measurements, so far as they go, 
indicate larger children and less variation from the average than 
among either Chinese or Japanese. The bodily proportions are 
remarkedly like those of occidental children. Adult Koreans are 
of decidedly larger stature than Japanese or southern Chinese, but 
it is impossible to speak more precisely, as statistics concerning 
them are entirely lacking. 

Comparison with occidental children is rendered difficult by the 
paucity of reliable data for the ages between birth and six years. 
School children, both in Europe and America, have been weighed 
and measured by thousands, but below the school age they have 
been studied only by twos and threes, or at most by tens and 
twenties. For height and weight the writer referred to the Italian 
averages of Pagliani (three years and over), the Belgian of Quetelet, 
the German of Beneke and Camerer, the English of the Anthro- 
pometric Committee (fragmentary under four years), the American 
of Peck (four years and over), the individual records made by Dr 
Hall and Dr Shinn, and to an unpublished record of her own three 
sons. For height alone she had the figures of d’Espine and Picot 
in France, of Russow in Russia, of Daffner, Oppenheim, and Von 
Lange in Germany, and of Liharzik in Austria. For weight alone, 
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Fleischmann’s and Hahner’s. For the other bodily proportions 
she had at her disposal only the record of her own boys, the chest, 
arm, and foot measurements of Quetelet, the chest and skull meas- 
urements of Daffner, and a few scattering figures from Galton’s 
report (English Anthropometric Committee) and from Hall. 

Comparison with this body of statistics indicates, as might have 
been expected, that Japanese babies under two years average smaller 
than European or American. A little later they seem to have a 
period of more rapid growth; for the fifteen Japanese children of 
two years and over, with an average age of four years and four 
months, have an average height of 94.1 centimeters, which lifts them 
above the French, Italian, and Belgian children of like age and puts 
them about on a level with the German. 

The children in the Chinese table under two years of age average 
about as much taller than the Japanese as one would expect from 
the relative height of the adults. But between two and four years 
the Chinese are slightly smaller, and between four and six very 
markedly smaller than the Japanese. The Chinese average falls so 
far behind any European standard for the ages of three, four, and 
five as to suggest an arrest of growth following weaning, when the 
child for the first time shares the insufficient nourishment of the 
family. The age of weaning is extremely late, two years being 
about the average. 

Either the undersized Chinese children die off or a period of 
very rapid growth occurs later, for the adult southern Chinese is 
taller than the Japanese and only slightly shorter than the Italian 
or the southern French. Compare in this connection Ball’s measure- 
ments of 1000 male prisoners in the Hong Kong jail (average height 
1620 millimeters) and 100 female prisoners (average height 1510 
millimeters) with Balz’s measurements of 2500 Japanese (average 
height of men 1585 millimeters and of women 1465). 

In weight the Chinese children appear to make a better showing 
than in height; but it must be remembered that all the heights 
recorded are of Cantonese children, while thirteen out of the 
eighteen weights are of Wuhu children, who are probably larger 
in every way, as the adults undoubtedly are. Physical, tempera- 
mental, and linguistic differences between southern, central, and 
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northern Chinese are fully as marked as between the different Aryan 
races of Europe. 

Balz found that the adult Japanese is considerably heavier, rel- 
atively to his height, than the adult European. This seems to be 
true of the children, but in a less marked degree. Taking the 
fourteen who were weighed, whose average age is three years and 
ten months, a comparison of their combined weights and heights 
shows a trifle over 15.7 grams to the millimeter. Beneke’s Ger- 
man children of four years (German adults are, according to Ranke, 
among the heaviest of Europeans proportionately to their height) 
show 15.2 grams to the millimeter, and Quetelet’s Belgian children 
15.1, while Pagliani’s Italian children are proportionately lighter 
(14.5 grams). 

Balz confirms the common observation that adult Japanese have 
a larger head, longer spine, and shorter arms and legs, in propor- 
tion, than any European race. This does not seem to be true of 
the children except as to arms. Skull and spine measurements 
actually average less in proportion than those of the European and 
American children at the writer’s disposal. 

The bodily proportions of adult Chinese are largely conjectural, 
the only available data on the subject being measurements of 
twenty Chefoo men made by the Austrian scientific expedition on 
the Novara and embodied in Dr Weisbach’s report. It is difficult 
to see on what ground Ranke and others assume that Chinese pro- 
portions are the same as Japanese. That they have the general 
characteristics of large head, long spine, and short limbs peculiar to 
races of ancient civilization is very probable ; but the writer is con- 
vinced that they do not share the extreme short-leggedness of the 
Japanese, which is probably due to the national habit of kneeling 
with the body resting on the heels —a position which must seri- 
ously cramp the muscles and interfere with the development of the 
legs. The Chinese normally sit on chairs and stools, and while 
the coolies sometimes squat, they never kneel. 

The children in the Chinese table show a proportionately longer 
spine and larger skull than Japanese or occidental children, but it is 
the exceedingly small ones who bring up the average. The larger 
and healthier Chinese children (numbers 3, 9, and 41, for instance) 
are proportioned remarkably like occidentals. 
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The excessive variability of the Chinese children, both in height 
and in bodily proportions, as compared either with Japanese or occi- 
dentals, is doubtless due—as it is all a variability downward, a 
prevalence of undersized children — to malnutrition and unhygienic 
conditions of life. Canton is an overcrowded and extremely dirty 
city, and considering how markedly the size of children among 
occidentals is affected by density of population, it is likely that 
Chinese country children would make a better showing. 

It would be interesting to know whether many centuries of foot- 
binding have had any effect in stunting the development of the 
unbound Chinese foot. The average length of foot expressed in 
relation to height for all the Chinese children in the table is 15.8 
percent, exactly the same as for all the Japanese. The European 
average derived from Daffner and Quetelet also lies between fifteen 
and sixteen percent. Of the forty-six Chinese children whose feet 
were measured, twelve are marked as belonging to the boat popu- 
lation, coolie, or artisan class, who do not bind their feet, twelve are 
credited to the middle and upper classes, and in the case of the 
remaining twenty-two the class to which the parents belong is left 
uncertain. Even in the upper classes the hereditary tendency, if it 
exists, must be diluted by the frequent introduction of secondary 
wives of low rank —often slave girls — whose children are, however, 
entirely legitimate and inherit the family name and fortunes. The 
feet of the twelve children marked as belonging to the middle and 
upper classes have an average length of 15% percent of their 
height, while the feet of the ten coolie children whose proportion 
to their height is obtainable, average 16% percent. It is doubtful 
whether the difference is greater than would exist between the 
upper and lower classes in any country. 

The observations on dentition show the widest departure from 
occidental standards. The time for the appearance of the first 
incisors seems rather late, and with the Japanese the whole process 
of acquiring the milk-teeth is a slow one. The table shows it com- 
plete in one two-year-old, but incomplete in all the three-year-olds 
and four-year-olds and in four out of seven five-year-olds. With 
the Chinese, on the other hand, the process, once begun, seems to 
go forward very rapidly, there being only two instances out of 
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twenty-eight recorded in which it is incomplete after the age of two 
and a half years. But the most remarkable phenomenon of this 
group is the precocity of the Chinese in the matter of the so-called 
six-year-old molars. The two six-year-old children observed each 
had two of these molars. Of six five-year-old children, one had 
one, one two, and two all four of the molars. Of ten four-year-olds, 
three had two molars and one had all four. Of the seven three- 
year-olds, two had already cut two of the permanent molars. The 
single seven-year-old boy whose teeth were examined not only had 
all of his six-year-old molars, but two of the so-called twelve-year- 
old molars. It will be seen by reference to the table that this pre- 
cocity in the molars is equally marked at Canton in the extreme 
south and at Wuhu in the central valley of the Yang-tse. 
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A SUGGESTION TO MAYA SCHOLARS! 
By ZELIA NUTTALL 


Some years ago, on making a comparison between the Mexican 
and Maya systems of numeration, I learned from the celebrated 
Friar Beltran de la Rosa’s work on the Maya language, first printed 
in 1746, that, like the Mexicans, the Mayas employed a number of 
affixes which, when added to their numerals, furnished an indication 
as to the £zzd of object that was enumerated. Just as the Mexicans, 
for instance, add the affix ¢e¢/ to each numeral when they are count- 
ing chickens, eggs, cocoa, tamales, loaves of bread, melons, etc., 
so the Mayas affixed the syllable ze when they counted not only 
eggs, cocoa, and calabashes, but also years, months, and days. 

Now, while Molina, in his Dicctonario de la lengua Castellana y 
Mexicana, records the uses of only six affixes or methods of count- 
ing besides what he terms the “general count” (in which the 
numerals were employed without affixes), the Maya dictionary 
records the use of not fewer than seventy-five affixes, of which I 
shall cite the following examples : 

The affix ac was employed in counting canoes, boats, houses, 
lots, churches, seats, altars, canes, pits, troughs, villages, and fields. 
The affix mol was used in counting things which are united, 
gathered, or congregated together. When birds, fishes, and animals 
were counted the affix ok was employed. On the other hand, /u/ 
was added in counting men and women. The affix pec denoted 
that the things counted were flat and round, like tortillas, maize- 
cakes, etc. Bak was used for counts of four hundred. The affix 
oc signified objects which were measured by handfuls ; ad for leaves 
of tobacco, plantain trees, etc.; fz for pieces of money, also years 
and days ; much for heaps of stones, earth, grain, etc.; /az, for pairs 
of things ; ahau for twenty-day periods ; auat for distances ; cuc for 
measures ; cuch for loads; chuy for bags, bunches of fruit, strings 
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of beads, in fact for all things which could be carried hanging from 
the hand. 

These few examples will suffice for the present to demonstrate 
the Maya system of affixes, with which I was long acquainted before | 
began to wonder how the Mayas could have expressed or recorded 
them in connection with numerals in their hieroglyphic writing. 
That they must have done so seems apparent; and as a cursive 
method of expressing what objects were being counted, the affixes 
must have been most useful. Indeed, Friar Beltran de la Rosa 
points out the advantages of the system. He says: ‘“ The affixes 
united to the numerals ranging from Aun, which is one, to any high 
number, enable one to distinguish the things that are being 
enumerated. For instance, huntul denotes one man; hun-pok an 
animal or bird ; hum-cuch, one load, etc. Therefore, when a person 
says hunpok you know that it signifies quadrupeds, or winged 
animals, or other irrational creatures, although the affix fe/ is the 
generic for all things, that is to say, the ‘ general count.’”’ 

Returning to the question as to the probable method by which 
the Mayas would have recorded these indispensable numerical 
affixes, it has seemed most probable that, like the Mexicans, they 
would have chosen some object, easily painted or carved, the sound 
of the name of which exactly or closely resembled that of the 
affixes. During a hasty search in a Maya dictionary for names of 
natural objects which in sound are similar to some of the affixes, I 
found the following : 

The affix ac is like ak, the Maya name for turtle and tongue; 
therefore a turtle or a tongue depicted next to a numeral could 
serve to indicate that a number of houses, villages, fields, etc., were 
being recorded. The term da, a bone or a rock, is identical with 
the affix dak, hence a representation of a bone or a rock in con- 
junction with-a number might denote that counts of four hundred 
were being recorded. The name for a bag or satchel, mucuc, could 
be used to record the affix muc, which denotes that ‘“‘ numbers of 
times’ are being counted, or the double, and that one has to pay 
“twice as much,” “ three times as much,” etc.! 


10n page Ixx of the Dresden Codex are four separate representations of what 
resemble conventional figures of bags tied with a cord which is knotted above them. 
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A claw, mol, painted next to a numeral could express the affix 
mol, which signifies a congregation of things; and representations 
of atoad, much; a dog, pec; a quail, num; a foot or leg, oc; a 
seat, dzam; a bag or satchel, mucuc, could have recorded, in the 
same way, the exact sound of the affixes much, pec, num, oc, dzam, 
and 

It will doubtless occur to students of Maya hieroglyphics that 
amongst the latter are found numerals accompanied with represen- 
tations of some of the natural objects enumerated. Moreover, 
amongst the familiar day-signs of the Maya calendar we find ahau 
and oc, both of which words figure in Beltran de la Rosa’s list of 
affixes, the first denoting that twenty-day counts are being enu- 
merated, the second that “handfuls” are being counted. <A recog- 
nition of this important fact will necessitate a revision of such 
calculations and conclusions as have been made in the belief that 
numerals attached to the sign ahkau designated a day-number only. 

Without drawing hasty conclusions, and yet not placing undue 
value on the results I have obtained and here present, I desire to 
point out that systematic research along this new line promises to 
lead to interesting and possibly to valuable and unforeseen results. 
I would also draw attention to the fact that, although Maya schol- 
ars have bestowed much study upon the numerals contained in 
Maya inscriptions, no one, to my knowledge, has yet devoted at- 
tention to or even taken into consideration the existence of the 
seventy-five affixes above referred to, although they were and are 
habitually used, in connection with numerals, by the Maya people. 
The fact that these affixes should have been hitherto ignored or 
overlooked is as inexplicable as the groundless assumption, by Maya 
specialists, that all numerals recorded in the Maya codices are in the 
“general count.”” It must be admitted that no study of the Maya 
numeral system can be regarded as absolutely satisfactory and com- 
plete until these seventy-five affixes are studied in connection with 


Three of these contain the numeral s7x, the remaining one the number e7g/7. If it be 
assumed that the bag, #zzecuc, expressed the affix mc and the numerals recorded certain 
‘numbers of times,’’ the interpretation in three cases would be ‘six times as much”’ 
and in one case ‘‘ eight times as much.’’ It is obvious that such a possibility should be 
carefully weighed and investigated by those who are studying the numerals in the Maya 
codices. 
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recorded numbers, and I am therefore led to express the hope that 
in future they will receive the attention they unquestionably deserve. 

In order to place these affixes within the reach of all students, 
I append a translation of Beltran de la Rosa’s chapter x1, “On 
Maya Numerals,” from his Arte del Idioma Maya, published in 
Mexico in 1746 and reprinted in Merida in 1859: 


ON THE NUMERAL, ITS TABLES AND PARTICLES 


Hun. 


Ho. 

Uac. 

Uuc. 

Uaxac. 
Bolon. 
Lahun. 
Buluc. 
Lahca. 
Oxlahun. 
Canlahun. 
Holhun. 
Uuaclahun. 
Uuclahun. 
Uaxaclahun. 
Bolonlahun. 
Hunkal. 
Huntukal. 
Catukal. 
Oxtukal. 
Cantukal. 
Hotukal. 
Uactukal. 
Uuctukal. 
Uaxactukal. 
Bolontukal. 
Lahucakal. 
Buluctukal. 
Lahcatukal. 
Oxlahutukal. 
Canlahutukal. 
Holhucakal. 


36, Uaclahuntukal. 
37, Uuclahutukal. 
38, Uaxaclahutukal. 
39, Bolonlahutukal. 
40, Cakal. 

41, Huntuyoxkal. 

42, Catuyoxkal. 

43, Oxtuyoxkal. 

44, Cantuyoxkal. 
Hotuyoxkal. 
Uactuyoxkal. 
Uuctuyoxkal. 
Uaxactuyoxkal. 
Bolontuyoxkal. 
Lahuyoxkal. 
Buluctuyoxkal. 
Lahcatuyoxkal. 
Oxlahutuyoxkal. 
Canlahutuyoxkal. 
Holhuyoxkal. 
Uaclahutuyoxkal. 
Uuclahutuyoxkal. 
Uaxaclahutuyoxkal. 
Bolonlahutuyoxkal. 
Oxkal. 
Huntucankal. 
Catucankal. 
Oxtucankal. 
Cantucankal. 
Hotucankal. 
UVactucankal. 
Uuctucankal. 
Uaxactucankal. 
Bolontucankal. 

. Lahucankal. 


|, 
4, Ox. 
4, Can. 
6, 
7) 
8, 
9; 
10, 
: 
12, 
£3; 
14, 
15, 
16, 
17, 
18, 
19, 
20, 
23, 
24, 
25, 
26, 
27; 
28, 
29, 
30, 
31, 
32, 
33) 
34, 
35, 
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71, Buluctucankal. 1o1, Huntu uackal. 

2, Lahcatucankal. 102, Catu uackal. 

73, Oxlahutucankal. 103, Oxtu uackal. 

74, Canlahutucankal. 104, Cantu uackal. 

75, Holhucankal. 105, Hotu uackal. 

76, Uaclahutucankal. 106, Uactu uackal. 

77, Uuclahutucankal. 107, Uuctu uackal. 

78, Uaxaclahutucankal. 108, Uaxactu uackal. 
79, Bolonlahutucankal. 109, Bolontu uackal. 
80, Cankal. 110, Lahu uackal. 

81, Hutuyokal. 111, Buluctu uackal. 
82, Catuyokal. 112, Lahcatu uackal. 
83, Oxtuyokal., 113, Oxlahutu uackal. 
84, Cantuyokal. 114, Canlahutu uackal. 
85, Hotuyokal. 115, Holhu uackal. 

86, Uactuyokal. 116, Uaclahutu uackal. 
87, Uuctuyokal. 117, Uuclahuntu uackal. 
88, Uaxactuyokal. 118, Uaxaclahutu uackal. 
89, Bolontuyokal. 119, Bolonlahutu uackal. 
go, Lahuyokal. 120, Uackal. 

Buluctuyokal. 121, Huntu uuckal. 

2, Lahcatuyokal. 122, Catu uuckal. 
93, Oxlahutuyokal. 123, Oxtu uuckal. 
94, Canlahutuyokal. 124, Cantu uuckal. 
95, Holhuyokal. 125, Hotu uuckal. 
96, Uaclahutuyokal. 126, Uactu uuckal. 
97, Uuclahutuyokal. 127, Uuctu uuckal. 
98, Uaxaclahutuyokal. 128, Uaxactu uuckal. 
99, Bolonlahutuyokal. 129, Bolontu uuckal. 
100, Hokal. 130, Lahu uuckal. 


Note: From this number up to 400 I shall cite only four numbers of each 
group of ten, as it is easy to count the intermediate numbers by following the 
system indicated. 


131, Baluc tu uuckal. 165, Hotu bolonkal. 
135, Holhu uuckal. 170, Lahu bolonkal. 
140, Uuckal. 171, Buluc bolonkal. 
141, Huntu uaxackal. 175, Holhu bolonkal. 
145, Hotu uaxackal. 180, Bolonkal. 

150, Lahu uaxackal. 181, Huntu lahunkal. 
151, Buluc tu uaxackal. 185, Hotu lahunkal. 
155, Holhu uaxackal. 190, Lahu tu lahunkal. 
160, Uaxackal. 191, Buluc tu lahunkal. 
161, Huntu bolonkal. 195, Holhu tu lahunkal. 
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Lahunkal. 311, Buluc tu uaclahukal. 
Huntu buluckal. 315, Holhu tu uaclahukal. 
Hotu buluckal. 320, Uaclahukal. 

Lahu tu buluckal. 321, Huntu uuclahukal. 
Buluc tu buluckal. 325, Hotu uuclahukal. 
Holhu tu buluckal. 330, Lahu tu uuclahukal. 
Buluckal. 331, Buluc tu uuclahukal. 
Huntu lahcakal. 335, Holhu tu uuclahukal. 
Hotu lahcakal. 340, Uuclahukal. 

Lahu tu lahcakal. 341, Huntu uaxaclahukal. 
Buluc tu lahcakal. 345, Hotu uaxaclahukal. 
Holhu tu lahcakal. 350, Lahu tu uaxaclahukal. 
Lahcakal. 351, Buluc tu uaxaclahukal. 
Huntu yoxlahunkal. 355, Holhu tu uaxaclahukal. 
Hotu yoxlahunkal. 360, Uaxaclahukal. 

Lahu tu yoxlahunkal. 361, Huntu bolonlahukal. 
Buluc tu yoxlahunkal. 365, Hotu bolonlahukal. 
Holhu tu yoxlahunkal. 370, Lahu bolonlahukal. 
Oxlahukal. 371, Buluc tu bolonlahukal. 
Huntu canlahukal. 375, Holhu tu bolonlahukal. 
Hotu canlahukal. 380, Bolonlahukal. 

Lahu tu canlahukal. 381, Huntu hunbak. 

Buluc tu canlahukal. 385, Hotu hunbak. 

Holhu tu canlahukal. 390, Lahu hunbak. 
Canlahunkal. 391, Buluc tu hunbak. 
Huntu holhukal. 395, Holhu tu hunbak. 
Hotu holhunkal. 400, Hunbak. 

Lahu tu holhukal. 500, Hotubak. 

Buluc tu holhukal. 600, Lahutubak. 

Holhu tu holhukal. 700, Holhutubak. 
Holhukal. 800, Cabak. 

Huntu uaclahukal. goo, Hotu yoxbak. 

Hotu uaclahukal. 1000, Labuyoxbak, vel hunpic. 
Lahu tu uaclahukal. 2000, Capic. 


note here that having counted up to 400, or a hundak, the Indians con- 
tinued to count by groups of 400, saying hunbak, cabak, oxbak, etc., or one 
400, two 400, three 400, etc., just as we say one thousand, two thousand, etc. 
But if a minor number be added to the 4oo it is counted according to the 
method given above, the minor number, however, being preceded by the 
separate particle cafac, which means ‘‘and.’’ Thus, the number 450 is ex- 
pressed by Aunbak catac lahuyoxhal, and so on. 
I also note that, although the Indians originally used the word zc to sig- 
nify 8000, it has become usual to employ ic to signify 1000. Therefore, in 


672 

200, 
201, 
205, 
210, 
211, 
215, 
220, 
221, 
225, 
230, 
231, 
235, 
240, 
241, 
245, 
250, 
251, 
255, 
260, 
261, 
265, 
270, 
27%; 
275, 
280, 
281, 
285, 
290, 
291, 
295, 
300, 
301, 
395; 
310, 
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order to avoid confusion, I will employ zc for 1000, and in order to designate 
the present century (or year), which is 1743, I will say hunpic holhutubak, 
catac oxtuyoxkal, placing catac before the last number. 


MULTIPLICATION TABLE 


Calem ca = Can. 

Calem ox = Uac. 

Calem cam = Uaxac. 

Calem ho = Lahun. 

Calem uac = Lahca. 

Calem uuc = Canlahun. 
Calem uaxac = Uaclahun. 
Calem bolom = Uaxaciahun. 
Calem lahun = Hunkal. 


il 
OAR 


° 


I 
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Oxlem ox = Bolon. 

Oxlem cam = Lahca. 
Oxlem ho = Holhun. 
Oxlem uac = Uaxaclahun. 
Oxlem uuc = Huntukal. 
Oxlem uaxac = Cantukal. 
Oxlem bol6n = Uuctukal. 
Oxlem lahun = Lahucakal. 


I I 
COM N 


II 
NNN 


I 


Calem can = Uaclahun. 
Calem hé = Hunkal. 

Calem uac = Cantukal. 
Calem uuc = Uaxactukal. 
Calem uaxac = Lahcatukal. 
Calem bolén = Uaclahutukal. 
Calem lahun = Cakal. 


Holem ho = Hotukal. 
Holem uac = Lahucakal. 
Holem uuc = Holhucakal. 
Holem uaxac = Cakal. 
Holem bolén = Hotuyoxkal. 
Holem lahun = Lahuyoxkal. 


ON AM 
tou ued 
N OG O 


~ 
NN & 


Uaclem uac = Uaclahutukal. 
Uaclem uuc = Catuyoxkal. 
Uaclem uaxac = Vaxactuyoxkal. 
Uaclem bolon = Canlahutuyoxkal. 
Uaclem lahun = Oxkal. 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 


Uuclem uuc = Bolontuyoxkal. 
Uuclem uaxac = Uaclahutuyoxkal. 


XUM 

5 = 25 
6 = 30 
T= 35 
8 = 40 
9= 45 
10 = 50 
6 = 36 
7 = 42 
8 = 48 
9= 54 
10 = 60 

7 56 : 
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g = 63 Uuclem bolon = Oxtucankal. 
<10= 70 Uuclem lahun = Lahucankal. 


8=64 Uaxaclem uaxac = Catucankal. 
9 = 72 Uaxaclem bolon = Lahcatucankal. 
X10=80 Uaxaclem lahun = Cankal. 


x g9= 81 Bolonlem bolon = Huntuyokal. 
x 10=90 Bolonlem lahun = Lahuyokal. 


1o= 100 Lahulem lahun = Hokal. 

10X 100 = 1000 ©Lahulem hokal = Hunpic. 

I0X 10000 Lahulem hunpic = Lahupic. 

10X 1I0000= 100000 Lahulem lahupic = Hokalpic. 

10 X 100000 = 1000000 Lahulem hokalpic = Hunkinchil. 
Count, generally speaking. 
bakxoc. 

Bukxoc, 
bakxoc. 


} To sum up or record a count or sum. 


Yaabcunahkoc, ) To multiply. 
Dzaackoc. 
Kinchil, 

} One million or one count, which is the same. 
huntzotzceh. 
Hun calab. One hundred and sixty thousand. 


Hun alau. Sixty-four counts. 


Uac calab, 
catac cakalpic. 
Hunkinchil, 
ca kinchil, hone count, two counts, three counts, etc. 
ox kinchil, etc. 


} One count or million, which is the same. 


NUMERICAL AFFIXES 


When joined to the above numerals ranging from one (wu) to one thou- 
sand (fic), or indeed to any cipher, the following affixes enable one to dis- 
tinguish what objects are being counted. For instance, untu/ is ‘‘ one man,”’ 
hunpok is ‘one animal or bird,’’ huncuch is ‘‘one load,’’ etc. According 
to this method, when the form Aumzfok was used, one knew that one was 
speaking of quadrupeds, birds, or other irrational creatures. At the same 
time the particle Ze/ is generic and comprises all things. 

Ac. For counts of canoes, boats, houses, lots, seats, earthen vessels, 
churches, altars, caves, holes or pits, troughs, villages, or maize fields. 

Ahau. For counts of the twenty-year groups of the Maya calendar, which 
are like our indictions, although they consist of a larger number of years than 
these. The native century or era contained 13 ahaues, or 260 years. 

Auat. For counts of distances: miles or quarters of leagues. 
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Bak. For counts of 400; because just as we count by thousands, the 
Indians counted by 400, saying hunbak, cabak, etc. 

Bal. For counts of ends of ropes,' of thread, etc. 

Balach. For counts of strokes, of measurements made by rule line or 
compass ; for instance, to the question Hay balach &@ pizic ad dzib? ‘* How 
many strokes didst thou make in thy painting or into how many lines didst 
thou divide it? The answer would be: hunbalach, cabalach, etc. ‘* With 
one,’’ ‘‘ with two,’’ etc. 

Balak. For counts of the turns given to cords laid in circles, or to similar 
things which are twisted or twined. (Compare Codz.) 

Ban. For counts of things in heaps. The same as danad, which also 
serves for counting small flocks or herds of animals. 

Cot. For counts of quadrupeds. 

Cotz. For lengths of threads, cords, rods or staffs; for ‘‘pieces’’ ot 
time :? for instance, hun cotz kan, ‘‘a piece of cord.’ 

Codz. For rolls or circular twists ; for instance, hun codzak, ‘‘a roll of 
cord’’ (made of native vines). (Compare Balak.) 

Cuc. For elbow measurements. 

Cuch. For counts of loads. 

Cul. For shrubs, young trees, maize plants, and balls or lumps of dough. 

Zap. For counts of arm’s lengths ; each contains two yards. 

Chach. For handfuls of herbs or hair. 

Chitc. For incised wounds made by arrows, lances, knives, sticks, etc., 
which are thrown and remain sticking in the flesh. 

Chot. For counts of skeins of thread. 

Chuy. For bunches of fruit, strings of beads, necklaces, braids, bags, 
and things which are carried hanging from the hand. 

Em. For births ; for instance, U can em yalen in naa, ‘‘1 am the fourth 
son borne by my mother.”’ 

ffat, For mantles or ‘‘ for piernas’ 
for splinters of wood. 

Hau, For gourd vessels split into halves, pages of writing, quarters of 
dead animals, and slices of fruit. 

Heb, Hebal, Hebél. For ‘‘ piernas’’ of mantles or ‘‘ Zati’’ ; also for the 
counting of provinces ; for instance, ma hun heb u cuchcabal balcah 7, ‘‘the 
world is not a single province.’’ Even without expressing cuchcabal, which 
means province, it is sufficient to say ma hun heb balcahi. This affix is also 
used to designate the parts of the world; for instance, ¢« can hebal bal cah, 
‘‘in the four quarters of the world.”’ 


1The Spanish word vamales, employed here, also signifies branches, halters, divi- 


’ 


of mantles or fat, also 


sions.—Z, N. 

2 The Spanish word tiempo, ‘‘time,’’ which appears in the text, may possibly be a 
misprint, as it is unusual to speak of ‘¢ pieces of time.’’ Compare Hech and Lathabkin, 
used for counts of hours. —Z. N. 


| 
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Ffech. For counting hours and pages of books ; for instance, hun hech 
; hun hech dzabilhuun, ‘‘ a page of a printed book.’’ Also 
used in counting strings of bells, as, for instance, hun hech kitzmoc, ‘‘a string 
of bells.’’ 

For counts of branches or bunches. 

Lath. For counts of dishes of food. 

Lathabkin. For hours: hun lathabkin, ‘‘ one hour.’ 
(Compare Ma/and Muc.) 

Lot. For counting in pairs, such as can four pairs.”’ 

Mal. For counting numbers of times. (Compare Zev.) 

Muc. For the same count of times and for duplications, such as paying 
‘twice as much,’’ ‘‘three times as much,’’ etc. 

Much. For small heaps of seeds, stones, earth, or for crowds of animals, 
birds, and people. 

Ma/. For counts of things that are united or congregated. 

Nac. For things that are close to each other, such as jugs, staffs, or 
seated men ; for instance, Hay nac dzulob tu xecob? ‘‘ How many Spaniards 
are seated in their chairs?’’ A nac ob, ‘‘ Five are assembled.”’ 

Nacat. For recumbent living beings ; for instance, canacat, oxnacat, etc. 

Num. For times, when expressed by ordinal numbers. Example: « 
can numilin chapahal lae, ‘‘ this is the fourth time he fell ill.’’ 

Paac. For mantles or ‘‘faties’’ of four edges (7. ¢., square pieces of 
stuff). 

Pach. For counting birds and other animals ; employed from number 9 
to 19, after which the expression 4un fad, ‘‘ twenty,’’ is used. 

Fay. For things which are long and not thin, such as beehives, canoes, 
sea-boats, wooden beams, bales of cloth, and skeins of thread. 

Pec. For circular things, such as consecrated wafers, maize-cakes, and 
others which are flat. 

et. For maize-fields and for pastures. 
’dz. ¥or chapters of books and for orations and songs. 

Piz. For years, days, months, and coin currency (a vea/, or feso or 
dollar). 

Pich. For pieces of a thing cut off and for mouthfuls. 

Pok. For fish, birds, and animals. 

Pul. For lashes given with a whip or blows dealt with the flat side of the 
blade of a sword. 

Ppeel. For the counting of all things in general. 

Ppic. For a written chapter or articles of faith ; or for rows of stones, 
each row or stone being above the other. 

Ppiz. For any kind of measure or weight. At the same time this particle 


kin, ‘‘one hour 


’ 


Lem. For counts of times : un lem, ‘‘ once. 


usually expresses a fanega or measure consisting of twelve a/mudes.' 


1A fanega is a dry measure of about an English bushel or about 110 lbs.—Z. N. 
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Ppoch. ¥or bunches of fruit. 
Ppuuc. For plants and trees. The particle rec is more popularly used. 
Ppuc. For mouthfuls of food or swallows of liquid. 

Taz. For things which follow each other in order or in line; also for 
heavens : ¢# yox faz caan, ‘‘in the third heaven,’’ and for regions : tu yox taz 
metnal, ‘‘in the third region! of hell.’’ This particle is an ordinal number 
like ‘‘first,’’ ‘‘second,’’ etc., and when it is joined to another number it 
ceases to bea numeral and becomes a noun, signifying ‘‘said region.’’ Thus, 
canpel utaz al metnal signifies ‘‘ the regions of hell are four in number.”’ 

7é. For counts of years, months, days, leagues, cocoa, eggs, and cala- 
bashes or squashes. Example: hunte & haab, ‘‘one year”’ 


” 


; hoté cacao, 
‘« five grains of cocoa. 

Ten. For numbers of times, and /ezac for past times. Example: Hay- 
tenac a sipci ? ‘* How many times didst thou pass?’’ Hotenac = ‘‘ five times.’’ 
Tene? is also used for times, but with the particle dahuu, or bahunx or another. 
Example: Bahunx u tenel? ‘‘ How many times?’’ The answer has to desig- 
nate an indefinite number, such as yaad % ¢ene/, ‘‘many times,’’ for it would 
not be correct to answer umzene/ unless this numeral were joined to another, 
as in canten or tenel. 

Tuc. For counts of heaps. 

Tul. For counts of men, women, angels, and souls. 

Thil, tzool. For things placed in order or file and for the subdivisions 
of a house. 

Thal. For lines, furrows, ditches, or trenches, and for pages, printed 
columns, naves of churches, etc. 

Tzizl, For the selvage of mantles or cloths and for folds of paper or the 
leaves of books. 

Tzuc. For towns, paragraphs, articles, chapters, notices, heaps or piles, 
divisions of a whole in various parts. 

Dzac. For steps, grades, crowns, or things which are placed one over 
the other, or for something that succeeds another, such as one governor after 
another. It is then an ordinal number. Example: U cadzac Halachuinic 
tali uaye, ‘‘the second governor who came here.’’ 

Dzam. For counts of consecrated wafers, pamphlets, shoes, and of all 
things which are counted in pairs. 

Dzic. For counts of persons, this particle being specially dedicated to 
the persons of the Holy Trinity. It is also employed for counting fingers (for 
instance, 2 caxic yal in kab, ‘‘the second finger of my hand’’), as well as for 
the husbands or wives that a person has had}; for instance: cadzic chuplil 
yanactt, ‘‘he has had two wives.”’ 

Dzit. For candles ; cane pipes ; long fruits, such as bananas ; also alli- 
gator pears, ears of corn, the mamey fruit, etc. 


'The Spanish word employed is seo, lit. bosom, also depths, etc. —Z. N. 


i 
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Uudz. For counts of folded cloths and similar things. 

Ual. For leaves of tobacco, of banana trees, etc. 

Uadz. For counting journeys or the number of times a person goes and 
comes in performing some business, for instance: cauas xiu in talzah, ‘| 
have made two-journeys carrying grass or herbs.”’ 

Uol. For balls of dough, bundles of cotton or of wool, balls of thread 
and other round things. 

Xec. For trees and other plants. 

Kaz. For closets, rooms, and subdivisions of a house. 

Oc. For things which are measured by handfuls. 

Nab. For what is measured by handbreadths. 

Chinab. For what is measured by gemes,; 7. e., the space from the end 
of the thumb to end of the forefinger extended. 

Ya/. For sheaths or things that are brought together. 


XUM 
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PRECOLUMBIAN WEST INDIAN AMULETS 
By J. WALTER FEWKES 


In all large collections of prehistoric objects from the West 
Indies there occur small images carved from stone, shell, and bone, 
perforated for suspension from the person. Although many of 
these fetishes or amulets are known, few have been described or 
figured, and there is little recorded information as to their various 
forms. It is in the hope of adding to the knowledge of these ob- 
jects that I have prepared this article. 

The first known figures of West Indian prehistoric amulets 
appear on a map of Santo Domingo, dated 1731, published by 
Charlevoix.' This map bears under the figures the legend, ‘“ /zg- 
ures superstitieuses de Zemi ou. Mabouya de la fagon anciens [nsu- 
laires,” showing that the “religious” character of the objects was 
early recognized. The suggestion that they are semzs, or idols, 
which were tied to the forehead, was first made by Professor Mason 
more than a hundred and twenty-five years later. 

Among the early figures of Santo Dominican amulets are those 
of Sr Antonio del Monte y Tejada, published in his Astoria de 
Santo Domingo, 1853. Two of these represent frogs; the other 
four are the same as those figured in this article. 

In a German translation of my Vice-presidential address, Pre- 
historic Porto Rico, delivered before Section H of the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science, the editor of Globus 
(Nos. 18, 19, 1902) has introduced four fine figures of two amulets 
from Gonaives island, Hayti. 

Histoire de Espagnole ou de S. Dominigue, Paris, 1730-01. In his preface 
Charlevoix states that he obtained the manuscript of this work, with permission to publish 
it, from the author, Jean Baptiste le Pers. Mr H. Ling Roth says that, according to 
Margry, le Pers repudiated Charlevoix’s publication. The second volume of Charlevoix’s 
work is dated 1731, the year borne by the map in the’ first volume. Three figures of 
zemis are given on this map, one of which belongs to my first type of human-form amu- 
lets. It is more difficult to identify the others, especially the one said to have been found 
in an Indian burial. Its general form resembles a tripointed idol or mammiform stone, 


but as no profile of the conical projection characteristic of this form is given, my identifi- 
cation is doubtful. 
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The first figures of Porto Rican amulets known to me are those 
published in 1877 by Mason.’ Three of the four figures given 
by him undoubtedly represent amulets, but the fourth, called a 
“lizard-shaped amulet” (on account of a network of lines on the 
body, supposed to indicate scales), shows no head, thus rendering 
exact identification of the object impossible. 

So far as known Mason was also the first American writer 
to identify the perforated figures as amulets, adding to his de- 
scriptions of them the significant statement that “ the inhabitants 
of Hispaniola, on the authority of Friar Roman (Irving’s Co/wmbus, 
I, p. 390), had small images of their gods which they bound about 
their foreheads when they went to battle.” He also points out 
that the inhabitants of the Lesser Antilles likewise used amulets, 
and thus refers to one of these objects in the Guesde collection : 
“The principal amulet is of carbonate of lime in bladed crystalli- 
zation. It represents a mabouya (evil spirit) with bended arms and 
legs and the virile organ in a state of action. The shoulders are 
pierced posteriorly to allow of the suspension of the amulet.” 

Dr J. E. Duerden? thus writes of amulets from Jamaica : 


‘In 1879 Mr C. P. O’R. de Montagnac discovered two small stone 
images on some recently disturbed ground at Rennock Lodge, situated on 
a small plateau at a height of about 400 feet up the Long Mountain. 
They were associated with accumulations of marine shells and fragments 
of pottery, such as are met with on the top of the hill at Weireka. The 
larger is a neatly carved representation of a human head and neck, and is 
perforated behind for suspension. It is 234 inches long and 15¢ inches 
from ear to ear; the body below the neck has been broken off. The 
material is a soft crystalline limestone, scratching readily with a knife, 
and forms a marble of a greyish or slightly greenish color, such as is found 
in various parts of the island, especially at the eastern end. The upper 
part of the head bears some resemblance to that figured in Aint Chips 
(p. 227, fig. 6), occurring on the top of a carved stone pestle found in 
Hayti. The nose, chin, eyes and ears are clearly distinguished ; the per- 
foration is 4% inch in diameter and extends for 11% inches through the 
upper part of the neck. 

1 The Latimer Collection of Antiquities from Porto Rico, in the National Museum at 
Washington, D. C.; Smithsonian Report for 1876, Washington, 1877. 

2 Aboriginal Indian Remains in Jamaica, Jour. Just. Jamaica, vol. 11, No. 4, p. 44, 

July, 1897. 
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‘‘The smaller object is 114 inches long and is likewise incomplete 
below. Though made of the same kind of stone, the figure is of a dif- 
ferent shape, the facial characters not being well pronounced. It is 
broken at the sides, but there is a suggestion that arms were represented 
raised high as the shoulders, such as is shown in the ‘ Latimer collection,’ 
fig. 32... 

‘‘ These two objects, so far as the Museum collections show, are the 
only ones belonging to this group of aboriginal relics hitherto found in 
Jamaica ; though, as above quoted, somewhat similar examples are known 
from other parts of the West Indies.’’ 


Duerden follows Mason in regarding these objects as frontal 
amulets, and quotes Peter Martyr’s reference to the small idols which 
the natives tied to their foreheads. ‘‘ They were probably worn,” 
writes Duerden, “or carried about the person and intended to act 
as charms or preservatives against evil or mischief.” 

Many precolumbian amulets were seen in Santo Domingo and 
Porto Rico during my late visit, several of which differ from any of 
those figured by the writers above mentioned. Although this article 
is written more especially to describe these new and unusual forms, 
others are included which closely resemble the amulets already con- 
sidered by these authors. Some of the perforated fetishes or amu- 
lets of the Antilleans had human or animal shapes, others were 
stones of unusual forms which I am unable to identify. With the 
limited material available it would be premature to claim that a 
classification of West Indian amulets would be more than provisional 
at the present time, but of those having human forms there are two 
types which are readily recognized. In addition to these two types 
there are other forms representing animals, as frogs, reptiles, and 
birds. 

The first of the two types mentioned is characterized by the arms 
and hands being raised to the ears or above the head. This unusual 
attitude occurs also in relief images on the rims of earthenware ves- 
sels and in some of those which decorate the ends of stone pestle 
handles. Possibly the hands were represented in this unnatural 
position to suggest the attitude of a burden-bearing god or goddess, 
whose personator in ceremonies supported a bundle on the head or 
back in this way. The attitude recalls an idol of the Calchaqui of 
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Argentina, figured by Ambrosetti,’ which he is inclined to identify 
as that of an earth goddess. The sex of the majority of amulets in 
human shape from Santo Domingo is not generally represented, 
but one specimen was undoubtedly intended for a male. 

Amulets with arms raised above or at the sides of the head are 
not always figures of human beings, for in some instances these 
fetishes have bodies of animals and heads more or less anthropo- 
morphic in character. Nevertheless this characteristic position of 
the arms is a good feature to use in a provisional classification of the 
human-formed fetishes. 

One of the finest specimens of amulets of this type, or in fact of 
any kind, is owned by Mr Edward Hall, director of the railroad 
from Puerto Plata to Santiago, Santo Domingo. This beautiful 
amulet (pl. L11, 2, 3) is made of white stone and measures an inch 
and a half in length. Viewed from the front it will be noted that 
the arms are raised above the head, that the legs are retracted, and 
that the knees project on each side. The body is small, hardly 
equaling in length that of the face. A side view (fig. 2) shows 
that the head rises from the chest, and that the body is perforated 
from one side to the other. This specimen is said to have once 
belonged to a cacique, and to have been found near the headwaters 
of the Yaque river which flows through the Vega Real.” 

There is in the Imbert collection another amulet (pl. Lu, 3) of 
the same type, found in Guanabino (Santiago). When seen from the 
side (fig. 4) the head apparently projects directly from the chest, as 
in the specimen last mentioned. The specimen is light-brown in 
color, and is a little more than an inch in length. The front view 
shows that the shoulders are raised to the side of the head (a posi- 
tion necessitated by the position of the latter), but the hands do not 
extend above the head. The legs are contracted as in the last 
specimen,’and the toes point sidewise. The back of the specimen 
(fig. 5) is flat, with an elliptical depression at the level of the eyes. 
. 1 Of. cit., figs. 23a-23¢. ‘There are many resemblances between Arawak prehistoric 
objects and those of the Calchaqui of Argentina. These likenesses, like those of the 
Pueblos to the Calchaqui, are interesting coincidences of independent origin. 

2 The figures on plates L1I and LIII are copies of my drawings of specimens owned by 


Sr Ramon Imbert and Mr Edward Hall. I take this opportunity to thank these gentle- 
men for permission to publish the drawings. 
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The lateral perforations which served for suspension open into this 
cavity. 

Another amulet of the same type (pl. 11, 6, 7) is also found in 
the Imbert collection. The figure of this specimen has the hands 
raised above the head and the knees brought together in front. 

A similar position of the legs appears in the specimen shown in 
pl. t11, 8, 9, in which no arms are represented. The head is cut at 
the end of the body and not on one side. This object, also from 
the Imbert collection, measures two inches in length and is perfor- 
ated through the back. 

The first type of amulets is represented in my Porto Rican col- 
lections by a specimen of which three views are shown in the ac- 
companying pl. Liu, 1-3. This object, which closely resembles that 
represented in Mason’s figure 32, was purchased from Sr Benito 
Fernandez of Loquillo, together with many other specimens of ab- 
original manufacture from eastern Porto Rico. This smoothly 
polished amulet is made of light-green stone mottled with black. 
It measures two inches in length, and a little less than an inch 
across the shoulders and hips. Seen from the front, the head seems 
to rise directly from the chest, but from the side the neck is seen to 
be a mere constriction. The nose and chin are prominent, but the 
eyes and mouth are only obscurely indicated ; there are incised hori- 
zontal lines across the forehead ; the arms are raised, and scratches 
representing fingers appear at the sides of the head in the normal 
place of the shoulders. The legs are contracted, giving the figure 
a squatting attitude, and the toes are indicated by markings. A 
virile organ is prominent. Two perforations for suspension are 
drilled at the edges of the shoulders, and a depression marks the 
middle line of the back. 

There are three amulets of this kind in the Latimer collection, 
one of which is figured by Mason. These specimens came from 
Porto Rico, and it is probable that an amulet in the Guesde collec- 
tion, from Guadeloupe, to which he refers, belongs to the same 
type. There are other amulets of this form in the Nazario col- 
lection. 

I have not found an amulet like the last mentioned among the 
collections from Santo Domingo, and it is believed that the form is 
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distinctly characteristic of Porto Rico; but as the natives of the two 
islands frequently passed from one island to the other in precolum- 
bian times, it is possible that this articular form will sooner or 
later be found in the former island. The failure to find this form of 
amulet in Cuba, Santo Domingo, and Jamaica, its existence in 
numbers in Porto Rico where there was considerable Carib blood, 
and a record of it from the Lesser Antilles, which at the time of 
Columbus were occupied by Caribs, make it possible that this form 
of amulet is Carib rather than Arawak.’ 

The amulet represented in plate L111, 9, 10, belongs also to the 
first type. This object is figured in Mason’s figure 33, but the 
figure is misleading because the artist has represented a forearm on 
the side of the body instead of above the head. It is doubtful 
whether this amulet was intended to represent a human being or an 
animal. (Compare the specimens shown in pl. Lu, 8, 9.) 

The second type of West Indian amulets of human form has the 
head placed normally on the body, so that the shoulders are brought 
to their proper position, the arms being represented on the chest, 
abdomen, or knees, or in front of the body. In this type the legs are 
brought together in such a way that the knees, and in some cases 
the extremities, are so imperfectly carved that this region of the 
amulet resembles that of a mummy. As shown in the figures, 
there is considerable variation in the forms of the amulets included 
in this type. 

A good specimen of the second type, in the Imbert collection 
(pl. Lu, 10, 11), was found at Yasica. It is made of light-brown 
stone and measures two and one-half inches in length. The face is 
carved slightly in relief; the eyes consist of two dots enclosed ina 
dumb-bell shaped figure, while the teeth are simply scratched on 
the convex surface. The fingers are indicated by parallel marks, 
the legs and toes being made in a somewhat similar way. A side 
view of the amulet (fig. 11) shows perforations at the level of the 
mouth. The head and body are not differentiated, the backs of 


both being simply rounded. 


1 Notas de Arqueologia Calchaqut, fig. 23, a-d, Buenos Aires, 1899. While the art 
products of the Antilleans are su generis, they are more characteristic of the Arawak than 
of the Carib people of South America. Antillean art was comparatively pure Arawak in 
Cuba and Santo Domingo, but in the Lesser Antilles it was mixed with Carib. 
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Another amulet (pl. Liv, 1) of the same type, also from the Im- 
bert collection, was found in Janico by Sr José Tolentino. It is made 
of white stone and measures three and one-quarter inches in length. 
The eyes are enclosed by an incised dumb-bell like figure, the 
mouth, teeth, and cheeks being indicated by incised lines. No re- 
lief work is attempted in representing the arms, and the fingers are 
mere parallel marks near a pit surrounded by a circle intended for 
the umbilicus. The legs are comparatively large;' no toes are 
represented. 

Another amulet (pl. Liv, 2, 3) in the Imbert collection, made of 
white stone and found at Ysabela by Sr Luis Passailaique, measures 
three and a half inches long and has arms appressed to the sides of 
the body, the fingers being indicated by incised lines. The back is 
slightly concave and. the face is cut in low relief. Perforations, in- 
tended like the others for suspension of the object, are situated on 
the back on each edge at a level with the mouth. Leg-bands are 
indicated by lateral wart-like elevations near the position of the 
knees, and the toes are faintly marked. 

Pl. tiv, 4-6, represents a shell amulet in the Imbert collection 
which also was obtained at Ysabela by Sefior Passailaique. It is 
about two and one-quarter inches in length, and is well polished 
and carved. The image has a squatting posture, the knees being 
brought together and the body resting on the toes. The head 
bears carvings supposed to represent feathers ; the eye-sockets and 
the mouth are deep; the teeth are well indicated ; the left ear is 
broken, the right entirely gone. The arms are closely appressed 
to the sides of the body, and the closed hands are raised to the 
chest, the palms facing outward. The shoulders, knees, and feet 
are continued as raised bands across the back of the amulet. The 
perforation for suspension is situated on a level with the mouth. 

An amulet from Santo Domingo, of polished dark-brown stone, 
purchased from Archbishop Merijia, is shown in pl. Li, 3-5. The 
a 1In describing a most instructive effigy vase from Santo Domingo, Pinart comments 
on the large size of the legs, as follows: ‘‘ Ceci est curieux au plus haut degre car ces 
signes sont ceux tres caracteristiques de P elephantiasis si commun dans les Indiens.’? 
Although the abnormal size of the legs is marked in the effigy vase which Pinart figures, 


as well as in a similar specimen of which I have photographs, it is questionable whether 
the maker of either specimen intended to represent a person afflicted with elephantiasis. 
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head is comparatively well cut, but the body and the limbs are more 
obscure. The back is flat, and holes for suspension are drilled at 
the edges. 

A smaller amulet of white stone (pl. Lim, 7, 8), also purchased 
from the Archbishop, has a well-formed head, with forehead flat- 
tened as was the Antillean custom. The arms and fingers are in- 
dicated by lines, not by relief work ; the legs are divided merely by 
a median line, and a few indistinct scratches represent the toes. 
The back is smooth and slightly rounded. The perforation ex- 
tends completely through the amulet from side to side, below the 
ears, having been drilled from each side until the holes met, but 
the union is not perfect. 

A very rare form of amulet, representing twin figures united at 
the sides, was purchased from Archbishop Merifia of Santo Do- 
mingo.' The face, eyes, nose, and mouth of each of the two com- 
ponent images are well made, but there are only two ears instead 
of four. The fingers are indicated by incised markings on the ab- 
domen, showing that the specimen belongs to the second type of 
amulets representing human forms. Although imperfectly indi- 
dated, the lower extremities bear marks representing bands with 
which, according to early writers, the Caribs were accustomed to 
bind the calves of their legs. There are two drilled perforations, 
one at the outer edge of each component figure. This amulet is 
similar in size and form to an “ amuleto para amor” from Argen- 
tina described and figured by Ambrosetti.?> Although this author 
does not give the locality from which the twin amulet noted by 
him was found, it probably came, like others he describes, from the 
Calchaqui region. His identification of twin amulets as representa- 
tions of the Inca god Huacanqui, or Cayam Carumi, is supported 
by a quotation from Montesinos* to the effect that the idol, or 
guaca, of lovers was “una piedra o blanca, o negra, o parda liza, 
gue hacen apariencias de dos personas que se abrazan.” Although 
it closely resembles the Calchaqui specimen, there is no reason to 
suppose that the twin amulet from Santo Domingo bears any re- 
lation to the Incan idol. 


1See Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 45, pl. xxxviii, Washington, 1903. 
2 Notas de Arqueologia Calchaqui, p. 33, Buenos Aires, 1899. 
3 Memorias Antiguas Historiales del Peru. 
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In addition to the two types of amulets in human form above 
considered, there occur in West Indian collections small perforated 
images of animals, including birds, reptiles, and frogs.’ 

The only amulet of bird form here figured (pl. Liv, 7, 8), although 
I know of other specimens, belongs to Mr Hall of Puerto Plata, who 
has mounted the object as a watch-chain ornament. This specimen 
is finely made of dark brown or horn-colored stone, and measures 
an inch and a quarter in length. The beak is prominent, the wings 
are drawn to the breast, and the tail is marked with parallel lines 
indicating feathers. The perforation extends completely through 
the body at the level of the neck. 

Another animal-shaped amulet (pl. Liv, 9-11), also owned by 
Mr Hall, is made of green stone; it is two inches long and is said 
to have been found in the Sierra del Serra, south of Santiago de los 
Caballeros. It is difficult in this specimen to recognize limbs, al- 
though the two appendages midway of its length may have been de- 
signed to represent flippers or fins. The two pits on one side were 
evidently intended for eyes. The general form of this amulet 
suggests an animal, and it may have been intended to represent a 
manatee or sea-cow. 

Mention may here be made of two beautiful and unique amu- 
lets, one of shell and the other of bone, which were purchased in 
Santo Domingo from Archbishop Merijia.2 The latter specimen is 
a complete image of human shape, while that made of shell is non- 
descript, having a highly conventionalized body without limbs and 
a realistically carved head. 

It was my good fortune to see, in private collections, many 
amulets different in form from those here described and figured, an 
account of which would increase our knowledge of the variety of 
amulet forms from the West Indies. Among these may be men- 
tioned two frog-shaped amulets of black stone in the excellent 
Nazario collection at Guayanilla, near Ponce, Porto Rico. 


1It is difficult to tell whether some of these animals represent human beings or 
animals. For example, the body of the amulet shown in pl. LUI, 9, 10, has a distinctly 
human form, but the head is that of an animal. Mason’s figure of the same specimen 
shows obscurely drawn arms on the side of the body, but I find no indication of such on 
the specimen itself. 

2 See Fewkes, Preliminary Report, in Smithsonian Misc. Coll., vol. 45, pl. XLVII, 
1903. 
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While it is possible that some of the amulets above described 
may not have been bound to the foreheads of the natives, it is at 
least probable, as indicated by the perforations, that they were 
attached to or suspended from some part of the head or body. It 
is known that caciques wore on their breasts gold ornaments called 
guanin, since the custom is mentioned in an account of a battle with 
the Indians when Ponce shot a cacique (supposed to have been 
Aguebana II) thus adorned. As none of these gold objects escaped 
the rapacity of the early conquerors, and as no detailed description 
of them is known, it is impossible to say whether they were amulets 
as well as insignia of rank. 

There is a striking similarity between some of the West Indian 
amulets and those found in Mexico. As a rule those from the 
Antilles are not so characteristic in shape and are not so well made 
as those from the mainland of Central America. We should expect 
to find a wider distribution of these small objects than of the larger 
idols, from the fact that they are more easily transported ; but this 
distribution is not necessarily indicative of racial kinship of the 
owners of these objects. The similarity between Antillean and 
South American amulets is marked, but I find no resemblance 
between those from Porto Rico and from the main!and north of 
Mexico. 

The objects described in the preceding pages are supposed to be 
identical with the small idols called zemzs by early writers, who 
declare that the natives bound them to their foreheads when they 
went to war. A reference to Roman Pane’s statement that the 
islanders wore zemis in this manner has already been made. Peter 
Martyr ' describes certain idols used by the people of Hispaniola in 
their worship, which were undoubtedly amulets. He says: ‘ These 
images the inhabitantes call zemzs, whereof the leaste, made to the 
likenesse of young devilles, they bind to their foreheades when they 
goe to the warres against their enemies.’ Francisco Lopez de 
Gomara,” in describing the customs of the Indians of Hispaniola, 
says: ‘‘ Atanse a la frente Idolos chiguitos quando quieren pelear.” 
(They bind little idols to their foreheads when they wish to fight.) 


1 Dec. I, lib. IX, pp. 50-54. 
2 Historia de las Indias, p. 24, Antwerp, 1554. 
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Similar statements made by other writers in the early half of the 
sixteenth century are frequently quoted in more modern works. 

The difference in the forms of these amulets might have been 
due to the desire to indicate, by them, the clans of the wear- 
ers, were it not for the fact that the images are so small and 
consequently inconspicuous that they would have been useless for 
such a purpose ; but it is quite probable that the custom of painting 
the zemi or totem on the body was with this intention.’ It is much 
more probable that the frontal amulets were regarded as efficacious 
against occult evil influences, the owner relying for protection on 
their magic power, in which respect they resemble all amulets. 
Their attachment to the forehead naturally suggests the phylacteries 
of the Jews. 

It is probable that, in addition to the amulets which the Caribs 
and the Antilleans bound on their foreheads when they went to war, 
these people had numerous other amulets, some of which were worn 
on the neck or on other parts of the body or limbs. Those here 
considered have the form of small idols and were designed as pen- 
dants, but the aborigines also had other objects which were not’ sus- 
pended from the body, although likewise used as protective charms.” 

Roman Pane has given a full account of the usages of the medi- 
cine men, or doz, of the islanders, which is interesting in this con- 
nection. From his description, which accords in general with prim- 
itive medicinal practices among other tribes, I will quote that por- 
tion which bears directly on the way in which a stone object, later 
used as a fetish, was presumably taken from the patient :* 


‘¢The do77 having purged himself and taken his own drug (a custom 
not recommended to the modern physician), rises and goes to the sick 
man, . . . takes him by the legs, feels his thighs, descending by degrees 
to his feet, then draws hard as if he would pull something off; then he 


1T have been informed that the country people at Boya, the old pueblo in Santo 
Domingo where the Indians under Henriquillo were settled, ‘‘ sometimes paint designs 
on their faces in red as the Indians used to do.”’ 

2Im Thurn speaks of the natives of Guiana carrying worn stones to which they as- 
cribe occult powers. There are innumerable other instances of this general custom among 
different races which may be explained on the theory of a belief in their efficacy against 
evil influences or practices. 

3 This translation is taken from H. Ling Roth, Journ. Anth. Inst. of Great Britain, 
vol. XVI, pp. 254-255. 
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goes to the door, shuts it, and says, ‘begone to the mountain or to the 
sea or whither thou wilt,’ and giving a blast as if he blowed something 
away, turns about, clasps his hands together, shuts his mouth, his hands 
quake as if he were a cold, he blows on his hand, and *' en draws in his 
blast as if sucking the marrow of a bone, sucks the man’s neck, stomach, 
shoulders, jaws, breast, belly and several other parts of his body. This 
done, they begin to cough and make faces, as if they had eaten some 
bitter thing, and the doctor pulls out that we have said he put into his 
mouth at home or by the way, whether stone, flesh or bone . . . ‘if it 
be a stone,’ he says, ‘keep it safe.” Sometimes they take it for certain 
that these stones are good, and help women in labor whereupon they 
keep them carefully wrapped up in cotton, putting them into little baskets, 
giving them such as they themselves eat, and the same they do to the 
semis they have in their homes.’’ ' 

Many instances of the use of charms and amulets still survive in 
the practices of the negro “conjure-men”’ of Porto Rico, but it is 
difficult to distinguish those of Indian from those of African descent. 
Of these charms several might be mentioned, thus the wa de la 
gran bestia, or “nail of the great beast,” ? is ordinarily tied in a 
packet of tinfoil, wrapped in cloth, and worn about the neck by the 
negroes as a protection. Among Porto Rican peons Indian stone 
celts are called piedras de rayo, or thunder-stones, and are used to 
cure certain diseases —a usage which may have been perpetuated 
from prehistoric times when strangely shaped stones were kept as 
fetishes or were used by the medicine-men for the same purpose. 

In the same category, and of the same doubtful origin, may be 


” 


mentioned the so-called ‘collar hechecero,’ or wizard collar, which 
can be purchased from conjurors, or, I am told, from certain dealers 
in obscure places in Porto Rico. These collars consist of strings or 
pieces of tape as long as a man’s spine, with knots tied at intervals, 
the number of which equals that of the ribs or the vertebrz. 


Through each, of these knots are stuck two pins in the form of a 


1 Feeding ’ 


of fetishes and other images is a common practice among primitive 
idolators, and almost every special student might give instances of the usage among tribes 
which he has studied. The Hopi, for instance, put food to the mouths of their stone idols. 

2 According to Gumilla (Z/ Orinoco ilustrado, 1, p. 300) among the Achaquas of the 
Orinoco /a gran bestia is the tapir. Its hoof (za) was regarded as efficacious in curing 
the gota cora/l (falling sickness) and was tied about the neck of the sufferer for that 
purpose. 
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cross.! This collar is believed to have the power of causing or of 
averting harm at the will of the owner. 

When the practices of the West Indian ‘conjure-man” are 
studied, it will doubtless be found that he still preserves the same 
general methods as the ancient doz, or aboriginal West Indian sor- 
cerer, having merely modified the usages of the latter or replaced 
them with others, equally primitive, which his slave ancestors 
brought from Africa. To what extent the West Indian conjure- 
man of to-day has been influenced by aboriginal sorcery is not now 
known, but the subject is well worthy of study, and a rich field for 
research awaits the folklorist in Santo Domingo and Porto Rico. 

Each amulet above described was doubtless employed, as were 
other fetishes, for its own particular magic power. Some of them, 
no doubt, were regarded as efficacious in protecting the wearer from 
death or disease, others were believed to cause the crops to grow 
or the rain to fall, while still others were used to aid women in 
childbirth. The form of fetish specially adapted for each of these 
or a hundred other needs is unknown, as no writer contemporary 
with their use has enlightened us in that regard; but it is not be- 
yond the range of possibility that there may still survive among 
the Arawak tribes of South America information which will aid in 
their interpretation, and indeed it is possible that like amulets have 
not wholly passed out of use in the little known interior of Santo 
Domingo. 

The number of amulets herein described and figured is incon- 
siderable compared with the many which renewed research will 
doubtless bring to light, and it is hoped that this article, incom- 
plete though it is, may aid others in making more of these inter- 
esting objects known to science. 


1It is said that the country people of the island sometimes embroider a cross on the 
shirt or undergarment of zovias, or brides, to ensure constancy. I mention these cus- 


toms, not because they are Indian survivals, but as practices still in vogue which may 


be aboriginal. 
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Zur Nephritfrage (Neu Guinea, Jordansmiihl u. a., Alpen, Bibliograph- 
isches). Von Dr. A. B. Meyer, Direktor des Museums. (Abhand- 
lungen und Berichte des Ké6niglichen Zoologischen und Anthro- 
pologisch-Ethnographischen Museums zu Dresden, Bd. X, No. 4. 
Berlin: R. Friedlander & Sohn. 1903. Folio, 32 pp., 2 pl. 

This thorough yet concise résumé of the discoveries relating to and 
the publications on jade since 1891 is the most important contribution to 
the subject that has appeared during the last decade. It is a continuation 
of the two volumes prepared by Dr Meyer and published by the Royal 


Saxon Museum in the year mentioned, and with them forms a noteworthy 
account of the history, technology, and archeology of jade and allied 
minerals so far as present knowledge goes. Dr Meyer has published in 
all no fewer than thirty-six articles on the general subject, and, as is well 
known, has clearly shown that the subject is a chemical rather than an 


ethnological problem. 

Three distinct regions have furnished most of the material discussed 
in the present memoir : 

First. The Humboldt bay, Astrolabe bay, Saddle mountain, and 
Collingwood sound districts of New Guinea. A full discussion of the 
nephrite from this general area is given, and attention is called to the 
use of the material from this section for implements, notably axes, several 
of which are illustrated. A remarkable flat ring, four inches in diameter, 
recalling some peculiar Chinese forms, is also described and figured. 

Second. ‘The Jordansmiihl locality in Silesia, in which Kunz dis- 
covered 7 sttu the mass of nephrite, weighing 4817 pounds, now in the 
Bishop collection. The occurrence also in this vicinity of nephrite 
bowlders and the finding of flat jadeite axes are fully discussed, as are 
the frequent misstatements that have been made regarding transportation 
of jade, nephrite, and chloromelanite by tribal wanderers and its influence 
on the distribution of adzes of those materials. Dr Meyer concludes that 
the value which such objects are supposed to have had among prehistoric 
peoples is overestimated. 

Third. The occurrence of jadeite, nephrite, and chloromelanite in 
other localities is discussed at length. The discoveries noted included 
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those of nephrite pebbles in the river Sann, at Cilli, Styria; from the 
Mur in the vicinity of Graz, and at other points in Austria; those at 
Monte Viso, at Lake Geneva, at Saint Marcel in Piedmont, and in the 
Val d’Aosta (which last have been shown to be jadeite). The jadeite 
pyroxene from Piedmont; a rough mineralogical specimen from the 
Rivoli in Piedmont, at the entrance of the Val d’Aosta; and Heierli’s 
discovery of nephrite and saussurite in pebbles as well as in the rock in 
place in Canton Wallis in the central Alps, are also noted. In view of 
these and other well-defined European occurrences, Dr Meyer asks, 
‘¢ What shall one say, when, as late as 1902, an author who has given 
much attention to the whole nephrite subject can write: ‘The question 
is still unsolved whether the nephrite objects found in the pile dwellings 
of Lake Constance (which would require tools and considerable skill to 
make) have come from distant Asia (China, Tibet, and Turkestan), or, 
as many believe, owe their origin to the Swiss Alps. It is left for 
the further solution of the nephrite question to be determined whether 
the inhabitants of the lake dwellings — perhaps before their migration 
from Asia — possessed the knowledge and the use of nephrite and brought 
the latter to Europe, or whether it was obtained through importation.’ ’’ 
K. 


Die Anmut des Frauenleibes. Von FRiepricu S. Krauss. Leipzig: 
Adolph Schumann. 1903. 4°, 20 parts, 16 pp. ea. 

Ein Gentestreich. Volkstiick in fiinf Aufziigen oder neun Bildern. Von 
MiILovan Gj. GLi8ié. Deutsch von FriEpRICH S. Krauss. Jt 
echten serbischen Sang- und sigeunerischen Spielweisen von VLADIMIR 
R. Gyorcjevié. Leipzig: Adolph Schumann. 1903. 8°,+ xxii, 
192 pp., 2 portraits, 7 melodies. 

Kiinstlerblut! Ein Schauspiel in vier Aufsiigen. Von FRIEDRICH S. 
Krauss und Leo NorserG. Leipzig: Adolph Schumann. 1903. 
8°, 6 + 152 pp. 

Owing to the unprecedented success of his Streifziige im Reiche der 
Frauenschinhett (previously reviewed in these pages), Dr Friedrich S. 
Krauss has begun the publication of a second series on similar lines under 
the first title above given. Although dealing more directly with the 
physical side of the subject, the general treatment is the same. Five 
numbers have already been issued from the publishing house of Adolph 
Schumann in Leipzig. In paper, typography, and illustration it is fully 
up to the standard set by the earlier work. 

As the second of his series of ‘‘Servian Masterworks 


the Doctor 
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gives us Lin Geniestret-h, a German translation of a five-act comedy by 
Milovan Glisi¢é, one of the most important of the writers who are creating 
a new national literature for a new Servia. Born of village parents in the 
revolutionary year of 1848 and educated in the local schools and the Uni- 
versity of Belgrade, Glisi¢ for nearly thirty years has been officially iden- 
tified with the literary life of the country, in connection with the National 
Library, National Printing Office, and Royal National Theater in Belgrade, 
and as editor of ‘‘ New Servia.’’ A master of four languages, he has 
established his reputation as a translator as well as an original author. 
The drama itself is a picture of modern Servian society of town and 
country, with officials, servants, peasants, soldiers, and a band of gypsy 
musicians to make up the picture. A number of songs are introduced, 
including several characteristic gypsy melodies, the arrangement being 
by Gjorgjevi¢, the leading authority on Servian folk-music. 

In Kiinstlerb/ut we have another evidence of the facility with which 
the Doctor can turn from scientific work to lighter literature. It is a four- 
act drama, the joint production of Krauss and Leo Norberg, the Austrian 
novelist. The scene is laid in Vienna, and the story deals with the for- 
tunes of an architect unhappily mated to a woman whose affections he 
has lost, proceeding steadily to the inevitable tragedy. 

James Mooney. 


Queries in Ethnography. By ALBERT THEOBERT KELLER. New York, 

London, and Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co. 1903. 12°, 

77 PP- 

This neat little handbook is, as its name imports, a collection of 912 
questions in ethnography. ‘The last named term is employed in its correct 
sense to cover the first step in ethnological studies concerning any people. 
Physical anthropology is omitted, observers therein requiring special 
training. The queries are grouped under the following heads: Mainte- 
nance, Perpetuation, Gratification, Religious and Superstitious Ideas and 
Usages, the Societal System, Contact and Modification. ‘The author states 
that the book is designed neither for the expert nor the wholly unin- 
structed, but for students and missionaries who propose to travel in re- 
mote foreign parts. The expert, however, will find the book most sug- 
gestive in questions that he has overlooked, and intelligent travelers have 
many a time longed for a guide of this kind. It is a common experience 
of museum curators to have friends return from interesting and rarely-vis- 
ited regions saying, ‘‘ If I had only known what you wished me to ob- 
serve.”’ O. T. Mason. 
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Der diluviale Mensch in Europa. Die Kulturstufen der dltesten Stein- 
seit. Von Dr Moriz Hoernes, Professor der prihistorischen 
Archeologie an der k.k. Universitit Wien. Mit sahlreichen in 
den Text eingedruckten Abbildungen. Braunschweig: Friedrich 
Vieweg und Sohn. 1903. 4°, xiv, 227 pp. 

Professor Hoernes’ latest book is in two parts. The first is devoted 
to the paleolithic history of western Europe; in it the older systems of 
chronology, especially those of de Mortillet and Piette, are utilized, so 
far as the materials prove satisfactory, to build up a new one. The 
second part is an application of the new system to all the paleolithic evi- 
dence thus far gleaned within the empire of Austria-Hungary. 

Much has been written on the subject of Diluvial Man in Europe ; 
and yet few writers have attempted to cover the whole of the period, and, 
at the same time, the whole of Europe. The reasons are not far to seek. 
The subject is not only large geographically, but also chronologically. 
To compass it requires the combined knowledge of the geologist and 
paleontologist, archeologist and technologist ; the harmonious working 
together of one branch of science with another; of nation with nation. 
With international good-will and codperation, with a better knowledge of 
the Quaternary, which is, perhaps, still the least thoroughly understood of 
all geologic epochs, and with painstaking accumulation and coérdination 
of data, this many-sided problem may yet be solved. 

Several attempts have already been made to establish a relative chro- 
nology for the period in question, the best known being that of Gabriel 
de Mortillet." The main outlines of the de Mortillet system were traced 
as early as 1869,” and his divisions were based on the character of the 
industrial remains found by Lartet and Christy in the caverns and rock- 
shelters of the Vézére. De Mortillet gave to each of his epochs the name 
of a well known and typical locality. The stations chosen to represent 
his four subdivisions, beginning with the oldest, were: Le Moustier 
(Dordogne), Solutré (Sadne-et-Loire), Aurignac (Haute Garonne), and 
La Madeleine (Dordogne). 

De Mortillet’s second attempt at a classification was in 1872,3 when he 
changed his chronological table to the extent of creating a new ‘‘ époque 
de St Acheul’’ and discarding that of ‘‘ Aurignac.’’ ‘Though still fol- 
lowing the archeological method, he recognized the importance of cor- 


1 Science, N. S., vol. XIII, pp. 343-345, March 1, Igol. 
2 Compte-Rendu de l’ Acad. des Sciences de Paris, UXVIN, 553- 
3 Compte-Rendu Congr Intern. da’ Anthr. et da’ Archéol. Préh., Bruxelles, p. 432. 
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relating geological, meteorological, and paleontological phenomena in his 
new system. 

Others had attempted chronologies based on the fauna. Lartet’s 
three epochs were characterized by the Cave Bear, Mammoth, and Rein- 
deer, respectively. His system was, in turn, modified by both Hamy and 
Boyd-Dawkins. Dupont of Brussels reduced the number of epochs to 
two: (1) Cave Bear and Mammoth, and (2) Reindeer. 

In 1£883' de Mortillet changed the name of his first epoch from 
Acheulian to Chellean. His system of chronology was still further ex- 
tended and modified eleven years later,’ and, in the third edition of Ze 
Préhistorique,* which appeared in 1900, it took final shape: Chellean, 
Acheulian (transition), Mousterian, Solutréan, and Tourassian. 

Hoernes declares the evidence to be against de Mortillet’s sharp sep- 
aration of the Mousterian from the Chellean, a separation accentuated 
by the intercalation of a transition epoch, the Acheulian. He suggests 
a reduction of the number of epochs to: (1) Chelléo-Mousterian, (2) 
Solutréan, (3) Magdalenian, followed by the Tourassian. A long series 
of stations are cited to prove that the occurrence of Chellean, Acheulian, 
and Mousterian types in the same deposits is the rule and not the excep- 
tion. De Mortillet acknowledged the fact of such a mixture but ex- 
plained it on the theory of ‘‘ remaniement’’ and the overlapping of indus- 
tries. 

The continuity of paleolithic occupancy of .France was luckily not dis- 
turbed by the glaciers. The conditions were different in England, Ger- 
many, Belgium, and Switzerland, where human occupancy was confined 
to interglacial epochs. Hoernes places the Chelléo-Mousterian after the 
first glacial epoch (Pliocene) ; the Solutréan after the second, and the 
Magdalenian and Tourassian after the third; while the Arisian epoch of 
southern France was synchronous with the fourth glacial epoch. 

The author’s Solutréan epoch corresponds in part to de Mortillet’s, 
and in part to the first epoch of Piette’s glyptic period. The laurel- 
leaf point and the point with lateral notch at the base are looked upon 
as being too rare to be characteristic of the epoch ; besides they occur in 
the later epochs. Another argument for combining Chellean and Mous- 
terian is found in the development of the amygdaloid type into the beau- 
tiful laurel-leaf point, an evolution already pointed out by both Dupont 
and Reinach. 


1 Le Préhistorique Origine et Antiquité de 1’ Homme, Paris. 
2 Classification Palethnologiqgue, Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1894, 616 
3 Page 597. 
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The Soluiréan is sufficiently characterized from the view-point of art 
and industry. As an epoch it is destined to growing importance due to 
the recent discovery in the Baoussé-Roussé caverns, near Mentone, of a 
negroid human type. This race is looked upon as the author of the so- 
called Solutréan industry and the sculptor of the steatopygic and other 


figures found in the caverns of southern France, particularly Brassempouy. 


Considerable space is devoted to the recent remarkable discoveries of 
paleolithic mural decorations. ‘The first of these, found in Spain twenty- 
three years ago by Sautuola was not taken seriously, and little more was 
heard on the subject till Emile-Riviére’s discovery, in 1895, of engrav- 
ings on the walls of the grotto de la Mouthe (Dordogne). Since then 
abundant confirmatory evidence has been gathered from other Dordogne 
caverns, notably Combarelles, Fond de Gaume, and Bernifal. 

A study of the animals represented, and of the technique, makes it 
possible to fix a date for both the paintings and the engravings. The 
latter abound in the caverns of Pair-non-Pair (Gironde), Chabot (Gard), 
and Combarelles, all of which are referred to the Solutréan epoch. On 
the other hand, the combined frescoes and engravings which characterize 
the caverns of Altamira (Spain), la Mouthe, and Fond de Gaume, 
belong to the Magdalenian epoch. 

The Magdalenian epoch of Hoernes is the same as the second half 
of Piette’s glyptic period, 7. ¢., the reindeer epoch. It does not differ 
much from the Magdalenian of de Mortillet, an epoch characterized by 
cold, dry climate, cavern frescoes, and engravings on bone, horn, etc. 
As an epoch its industry is widely distributed over Europe, the principal 
stations being caverns or rock-shelters. 

The physical characters of the Magdalenian race are fairly well known 
from the remains found at Cré6-Magnon, Laugerie-Basse, and Chancelade ; 
so that ahuman type is found for each of the three diluvial epochs: the 
Spy or Neanderthal for the Chelléo-Mousterian ; the Grimaldi, negroid 
type, for the Solutréan ; and the Laugerian for the Magdalenian. The 
author is in practical accord with de Mortillet relative to the estimated 
lapse of time since the close of the Magdalenian epoch, both placing it 
at about ten thousand years. 

The hiatus between the paleolithic and neolithic periods, about which 
so much has been written, is thoroughly discussed. Piette’s Asylian 
epoch, which is thought by many to fill the gap, is treated rather as a 
closing phase of the paleolithic than as an actual transition epoch. In 
this respect the author agrees with de Mortillet whose Tourassian epoch 
corresponds to Piette’s Asylian. 


AM. ANTH., N. S., 5.—45. 
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The Campignian fits better the requirements of a transition epoch; 
but it, as well as the Tardenoisian of A. de Mortillet, should be treated 
rather in connection with the neolithic period. 

Part II is a constructive piece of work of prime importance to all 
students of diluvial man, built up as it is from materials not well enough 
known outside of Austria-Hungary, and is best characterized in the words 
of the author’s preface: ‘‘ Die Darstellung ist im zweiten Teile ausfiihr- 
licher als im ersten und beriicksichtigt alle einschlagige Fundorte, da 
bisher noch keine zusammenfassende und vergleichende Behandlung, 
beziehungsweise kein System der paliolithischen Altertiimer Osterreich- 
Ungarns existierte. Eine solche wird hier zum ersten Male geboten und 
soll in erster Linie den westeuropaischen Diluvialforschern genauere 
Kenntnis des donaulindischen Fundgebietes vermitteln.’’ Facts are 
gleaned from a thorough study, detailed and comparative, of all the dis- 
coveries, with the result that the various stations may be assigned to their 
respective chronological epochs. It is found that the Chelléo-Mousterian 
has the smallest representation, the principal stations being Certova dira 
and Sipka in Moravia, and Krapina in Croatia. Solutréan industry has 
been found in many places, notably along the north bank of the Danube 
some distance above Vienna, at Krems, Zeiselberg, Willendorf, Aggsbach ; 
also in Bohemia at Lubna and Jeneralka ; in Moravia at Joslowitz, Briinn, 
and Predmost, and in Hungary at Miskolcz. ‘These finds are chiefly 
from the loess, while the Magdalenian industry of the following epoch 
comes from the caverns. Of the latter, one station is near Krems, an- 
other near Prague (Libotz), and seven in Moravia. 

An appendix of thirty-two pages, in which fourteen different topics 
of current interest are discussed, is a striking commentary on the rapidity 
with which new prehistoric problems are presenting themselves. Here, 
as usual, the author leaves no doubt as to where he stands in regard to 
certain disputed questions. For example, he refers the human remains 
found at Briinn to the Solutréan or Magdalenian epoch instead of to the 
neolithic period. He does not accept the so-called eoliths as being in 
the nature of artifacts ; and, in the reviewer’s opinion, very much under- 
estimates the value and significance of Rutot’s contributions to the knowl- 
edge of diluvial man in Europe, especially in Belgium. 

The volume is provided with an index of names, and references to 
the literature are to be found on almost every page. The numerous illus- 
trations are chosen with care and are well executed. A slight error, 
however, is noted on page 15 (fig. 2), where the station of la Micoque is 
referred to asa cavern. It is, on the contrary, a station ‘‘ unter freiem 
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Himmel’’ on the southern slope of a hill about half-way from its 
summit. 

Professor Hoernes is to be congratulated on the measure of success 
attending his latest effort to place prehistoric archeology on a truly scien- 
tific footing. GEORGE GRANT MacCurpy. 


Annual Archeological Report. 1902. By Davip Boyle. Being part 
of Appendix to the Report of the Minister of Education, Ontario. 
Toronto: L. K. Cameron. 1903. 8°, 186 pp., ills. 

This report by Dr Boyle is of more than usual interest. In addition 
to the list of accessions to the Provincial Museum, which amounted to 
more than riineteen hundred in 1go2, it contains notes on the more im- 
portant specimens, accounts of the discovery of three ossuaries, an article 
on stone effigy pipes, and notes on the archeology of North Victoria, 
Blenheim township, and other localities. 

One of the most interesting articles of the Repurt is on the identifica- 
tion, by Rev. A. E. Jones, of the site of the old Huron village of Saint Ig- 
nace, where Brebeuf and Lalemant were so cruelly tortured to death, 
March 16-17, 1649. Every additional fact regarding the commence- 
ment of the destruction of the Huron organization by their implacable 
enemies, the Iroquois, is important in making up the history of the early 
period of the French dominion in Canada. This identification is based 
not only on the historical data and topography, but also on a careful study 
of other neighboring village sites with regard to their position in refer- 
ence to Saint Ignace. ‘This relation is shown by maps introduced in the 
article. 

The ‘‘ Notes on Sites of Huron Villages in the Township of Oro, 
Simco county, Ontario,’’ by Andrew F. Hunter, are along the same line. 
The author remarks that this is the fourth report ‘‘in a series intended 
to cover the district once occupied by the Hurons, the townships of 
Tiny, Tay, and Medonte having successively formed the subjects of 
preceding reports. When collected they form a connected story of some 
portion of the remains of this remarkable nation of aborigines, unique in 
mortuary practices,’’ etc. 

The report closes appropriately with an obituary of Major John Wes- 
ley Powell, in which his valuable work in the geological and ethnolog- 
ical fields is duly appreciated. 

We may be permitted to suggest to the Canadian archeologists that a 
great help to investigators who enter the field hereafter would be a list 
of and a map on a liberal scale showing the locations of antiquities in 
Canada. Cyrus THomas. 
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The Basketry of the Tlingit. By G. T. Emmons. (Memoirs of the 
American Museum of Natural History, Vol. III, Part 2.) New 
York: 1903. 4°, 48 pp., 14 plates, 72 figures. 

This is a model of intensive ethnographic work, of a kind that makes 
extensive studies of value possible. The Tlingit Indians occupy the 
shores and islands of southeastern Alaska and constitute the Koluschan 
linguistic family of Powell. Lieutenant Emmons has been a close student 
of their culture during fifteen years and the memoir here noted is the 
result of his investigations into their basketry. No coiled work is done 
by the Tlingit, but they are masters of twined weaving, which is done in 
the root of the spruce (Picea sitchensis). Their basketry is decorated in 
what is called ‘‘ false embroidery,’’ with stems of grasses (Pantcularia 
nervata, Calamagrostis langsdorffii, Deschampsia cespitosa, Cinna latifolia, 
Bromus sitchensis, and Elymus mollis), together with maidenhair fern 
stems (Adiantum) and root-stocks of Lguisetum palustre. 

Further variety is given to the decoration by means of dyes: Soaking 
in mud (black), Vaccinium membranaceum (purplish black), V. oval- 
(purple), oregana (red), and Evernia vulpina (yellow). 

The author discovers six styles of weaving: Plain twined, twined 
mixed with checker or wicker, diagonal or twilled twining, twining on 


crossed warp, three-strand weave, and twining in strands of different 


colors. Moreover, the herring-bone weave is used in joining the rods 
of fish traps. 

The border of a basket is its life, says Emmons, and the Tlingit sur- 
pass all others in this feature. There are two general methods of treat- 
ment —the cut-off warp and the turned-down warp. In all of their best 
ware these Indian women use two-strand or double warp, one element in 
front of the other. Thus they secure two smooth surfaces outward. 
Emmons describes thirteen borders: (1) Warp cut flush with the last row 
of weaving, (2) three-strand twine, (3) vertical twine held by horizontal 
twine, (4) last rows with false embroidery, (5) three-strand flat braid 
held by two-strand twine, (6) four-strand braid or sennit held by 
two-strand twine, (7) warp turned down and held by plain twine, (8) 
warp turned down and held by three-strand twine, (g) border 3 with 
the warp turned down, (10) warp turned down and two-strand twine 
woven in the bights, (11) a four-strand sennit woven with the turned- 
down warp, (12) four-strand sennit against turned-down warp and 
held by two-strand twine, (13) wall of the basket rolled outward and 
often enclosing a stout hoop. In the best ware, one strand of the double 
warp is cut off for half an inch so that the top will not be too thick. 
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There are twenty-three basket forms, each having a separate name from 
its function in domestic economy or in ceremony. 

Ornamentation in Tlingit basketry is effected by weaving, by paint- 
ing, and by added objects. The designs when painted are free-hand, but 
when woven in are delightfully conventionalized. It is suggested that 
the absence of totemism in the basket designs points to the origin of this 
art in the porcupine quill work of the inland Athapascan tribes. It will 
be found, however, on reading Lieutenant Emmons’ monograph that the 
lore of the Tlingit is hiding in the decoration. The woodworm track, 
the lightning, the butterfly, shark’s tooth, bear’s track, arrow feather, 
fire weed, rainbow, shadow of a tree, raven’s hood, salmon berry, tattoo 
marks, shaman’s hat, waves, geese flying, and many more have vastly 
different inclusions in a Tlingit woman’s mind. Fifty-one separate 
designs are worked out and named, so that any one having a collection of 
Tlingit basketry will have no difficulty in understanding the symbolism. 
The plates further show forms, uses, and symbols in combination. 

O. T. Mason. 


Résumé de [ ouvrage sur les modifications del organisme pendant la période 
de la pubertéde 10a 20 ans... Parle Prince N. W. VIASEMSKyY. 
Paris: L. Marethieux. tIg02. 15 pp. 

This is a brief résumé, containing only general arguments and conclu- 
sions (no statistics or tables), of Prince Viasemsky’s extensive work in 
Russian, /smenenia organisma v periode sformirovania. ‘The original 
monograph, with 278 tables and 43 diagrams, treats in detail of the re- 
sults of the investigation of 4872 children between ten and twenty years 
of age in the schools of St Petersburg. The physical data were obtained 
from 2177 boys, the psychic from 892 girls and 342 boys, the patholog- 
ical from 1461 boys. ‘ihe influences of race, social status, school, hered- 
ity, stature, general physical constitution, intellectual development, con- 
duct, cephalic index, blond and brunet types, etc., are considered. 
The principal conclusions reached are: School attendance influences 
early childhood favorably, but is pernicious at a later age. It helps the 
weak, but exercises no influence upon the bodily evolution of the robust. 
The less endowed intellectually excel those better endowed in physical 
development. The growth of the body is more regular with ‘‘ good ’’ 
than with ‘‘bad’’ pupils. Tall individuals develop sooner than short. 
Brachycephalic individuals have less increase in growth of body than 
dolichocephalic, but the growth of the latter is more energetic (and 
sooner ended). Blonds have a longer period of evolution of the organ- 
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ism than brunets. Among the factors that accelerate puberty are: 
Warm climate and high temperature, favorable conditions of existence, 
good and abundant food, too warm clothing, too soft beds and furniture, 
too warm rooms, etc. It appears sooner in the city than in the country, 
in the well-to-do than in the poor, in the plain than in the mountain, in 
the short than in the tall, in the robust than in the weak, in the bright 
than in the dull, in ‘‘ good’’ than in ‘‘ bad’’ pupils, in brunets than in 
blonds, in the nervous and excitable than in the calm and lymphatic. 
Puberty in general is immediately preceded by a general condition of 
the organism making it less fit for physical and intellectual work. School 
retards puberty and its onset is marked by a diminution of good conduct. 
Curricula for boys 14-16 years of age and girls 12-14 should be reduced 
to a minimum ; both before and after puberty the cerebral activity of the 
organism and its physical resistance are lowered. At puberty all the 
organs are increased in their activities and the organism augments in all 
its dimensions. ‘The true physical and intellectual type of man acquires 
his definite traits only after the pubertal period. Prince Viasemsky’s 
work is important for both anthropologists and psychologists. 
ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


Die Ekstase in threr kulturellen Bedeutung. Von Professor Dr THomas 

ACHELIS. Berlin: Rade. 1902. 226 pp. 

This book, which is the initial volume of the series Aw/turprobleme 
der Gegenwart, edited by Leo Berg, contains six chapters: Origins of 
ecstasy, ethnographic and culture-historical survey, the psychological 
basis and significance of ecstasy and similar phenomena (ecstasy ; som- 
nambulism, visions, hallucinations ; dance ; hypnosis), the social signifi- 
cance of ecstasy, the ethical significance of ecstasy, the significance of 
ecstasy for art. The author is founder and editor of the Archiv fir Re- 
ligionswissenschaft and one of the best equipped of German ethnologists. 
The style is pleasing and the subject sympathetically treated. 

Widespread in all ages and among all peoples has been the effort to 
rise by some means above the mere everyday level. This common human 
longing has often employed very material and dangerous things to this end. 
The materia extatica of mankind is legion, the Polynesian kava, the 
American tobacco and peyote, the Oriental hashish, the wine of the 
Mediterranean, the beer of central and northern Europe, the Hindu 
soma, southern Asiatic opium, the alcohol and other drugs of modern 
civilized races, are but a few of them. Subtler ways (cruel enough some- 


times) of producing ecstasy have been or are now in vogue, such as the 
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dance, hypnosis, fasting, penance and chastisement, vows, and kindred 
practices of all sorts. At certain epochs in the Orient and in the Occi- 
dent the world has pullulated with artificially made ecstatics, from harm- 
less quietists to howling dervishes. Russia has even now her epidemics 
of ecstasy. The ghost-dance of the Plains Indians has fellows all over 
the globe. ‘The ecstasy of the word begins in the hoary chronicles of 
Egypt and is scarcely dead anywhere. The soul-moving vaf/us and not 
the measured orvdo makes history now as ever. Ecstasy is the s¢ve gua 
non of the societies of war and of peace. It is the very life of education. 
Art scarcely exists except through it, and without it religion dies. In 
the name of ecstasy innumerable crimes have been committed, but, like 
liberty, it is indispensable to man. ‘The trail of the serpent is over 
many of its deeds, and brutality and immorality have often been its hand- 
maids. But we must agree with Dr Achelis when he says (p. 236): 
‘¢In spite of all aberrations ecstasy has led human beings to the noblest 
and highest cultural properties and ideals, which the commonplace limited 
niveau would never have been able to produce.’’ ‘Through real ecstasy, 
to the lasting benefit of the race, we are more of ourselves than else were 
possible. To the psychologist and the anthropologist this book should 
be very welcome. It is a charming discussion of that ‘‘art’’ by which 
some of our kind succeed in falling lower than the beasts, and others in 
becoming as the gods themselves. ALEXANDER F. CHAMBERLAIN. 


A New Voyage and Description of the Isthmus of America. By LIONEL 
Warer. Reprinted from the Original Edition of 1699. LFdited by 
GEORGE PARKER WINSHIP, Librarian of the John Carter Brown Lt- 
érary. Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company, 1903. 8°, 
212 pp., ills. 

The original edition of Wafer’s Vew Voyage is so scarce that students 
of the history of the buccaneers and of the native inhabitants of the 
Panama country have hitherto had little opportunity of consulting it, 
hence this verbatim reprint, with an excellent introduction and many 
notes, is a welcome addition to the available sources of information on 
these topics. 

By reason of his knowledge of surgery and physic, Wafer was enabled 
to ingratiate himself with the aborigines among whom he was thrown on 
various occasions while an active spirit in the not altogether gentle pro- 
fession of buccaneering, particularly during the early part of 1681 when, 
owing to a mishap which caused him to be left behind, he came in inti- 
mate contact with a friendly body of the savages. This circumstance gave 
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the author unusual opportunity for observation, and the considerable in- 
formation regarding the aboriginal life which his record contains indicates 
that he made good use of his facilities and his faculties ; for in addition 
to the incidental allusions to the Indians and their customs throughout, an 
entire chapter (pp. 131-172 of the reprint) treats ‘‘ Of the Indian In- 
habitants ; their Manners, Customs, etc.’’ Herein lies the great value 
of the book to the student of American ethnology. 

The physical character of the Darien natives of the period is quite 
minutely described. The men were tall, well formed, and active, accord- 
ing to Wafer, who remarks that he ‘‘ never saw among them a crooked or 
deformed person.’’ ‘The women were short and thick, the young women 
‘very plump and fat, well-shap’d ; and have a brisk eye.’’ Hair dress- 
ing is treated in detail. It was the custom of the women to eradicate the 
hair of the men (save that of the head and the eyes) by means of two 
little sticks used as tweezers. ‘* But the men upon some occasions cut off 
the hair even of their heads . . . by way of triumph, and as a distin- 
guishing mark of honor to him who has killed a Spaniard, or other 
enemy.’’ ‘The warrior then also paints himself black, continuing in this 
somber state until the next full moon. 

Instances of albinism are recorded, notable chiefly for the high pro- 
portion of cases prevailing — ‘‘ one to two or three hundred.’’ (The 
Zufiis of New Mexico, who numbered about 1600 in 1888, had eight 
albinos among them — an equally high proportion.) These curious people, 
who were regarded as ‘‘ somewhat monstrous ’’ by the others, were ‘‘ beset 
all over, more or less, with a fine short milk-white down, which adds to 
the whiteness of their skins.’’ This abnormality was caused, the Indians 
thought, by the mother ‘‘ looking on the moon at the time of con- 
ception.’’ 

Body-painting was engaged in to a large extent, the women being the 
artists and animate objects forming the favorite themes. One in forty of 


the men was tattooed. The men usually went entirely naked, while the 
women wore a clout or short kilt ; yet, as is generally the case with chil- 
dren of nature, they were ‘‘ both a modest and acleanly people.’’ While 
at ceremonial feasts or in council the men always wore a crescentic plate 


or disk of gold or silver attached to the septum and hanging over the mouth, 
although while actually eating the plate was removed. On ordinary occa- 
sions the disk was not so large, and was not removed during meals. ‘The 
women wore a ring in the same manner, the metal, like that employed by 
the men, varying with rank or with the occasion. The head-men some- 
times wore two immense gold plates suspended from each ear, while the 
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chief in council wore ‘‘ a diadem of gold-plate, like a band about his head, 
eight or nine inches broad, jagged at top like the teeth of a saw, and lined 
on the inside with a network of small canes.’’ Thus in detail does the 
author describe the various treasured ornaments of these Indians, many of 
which must have been remarkable in the extreme. 

It is not possible to do more than barely to enumerate the subjects of 
ethnologic interest described by Wafer, all of which are recorded with 
more or less fulness. Their houses (of jacal and usually isolated), forti- 
fications or ‘‘ war-houses,’’ plantations and husbandry are described. 
Maize was the staple product, and from it they brewed a drink which was 
very intoxicating. They made also a drink called ms/aw from plantains, 
both ripe and dried. Yams and potatoes also were cultivated. As usual, 
the women were the horticulturists ; they performed likewise the more 
strictly domestic labor, and although they were ‘‘ little better than slaves 
to their husbands, yet they do their work readily and cheerfully.’’ Not- 
withstanding these conditions, which Wafer comprehended far better than 
many present-day writers on our Indian tribes, the domestic relations 
were felicitous, for the author ‘‘ never knew an Indian beat his wife, or 
give her any hard words.’’ Women customs; birth, nurture, and edu- 
cation of children ; their dexterity ; the indulgence of parents ; the em- 
ployment of girls and their modesty ; weaving (a woman’s occupation); 
basket making (a vocation of the men); marriage customs (the cere- 
mony, wedding feasts, plurality of wives, adultery, etc. ), are all discussed, 
as are feasts and meals in general, men’s employments, dancing, women’s 
diversions (including ‘‘ their care of their drunken husbands ’’), hunting 
expeditions, provisions, meat curing and cooking, the manner of eating, 
traveling, computation of time, and ‘‘ numbers and calculations’’ (with 
numerals 1 to 13, 20, 40). Wafer found ‘‘some affinity, not in the sig- 
nification of the words . . . but in the pronunciation,’’ between the 
‘Darien Indians language’’ and the ‘‘High-Land language ’’ of Scotland. 
‘Twenty-three native words and phrases which he could recall are recorded. 

One of the plates bears the legend ‘‘Savage Sculp. The Indians 
maner of Bloodletting,’’ and is illustrative of an interesting performance 
which the author witnessed, consisting of shooting small gaged arrows 
into the naked body of the patient, ‘‘up and down, as fast as he can, 
and not missing any part.’’ Another plate portrays ‘‘ the Indians in their 
robes in councel, and smoaking tobacco after their way.’’ The custom 
consisted of rolling a cigar the thickness of the wrist and two or three 
feet in length; this was lighted by a boy who then blew the smoke 
through the great roll ‘‘into the face of every one of the company or 
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council, tho’ there be 2 or 300 of them.’’ The recipients, forming a 
funnel about their noses and mouths with their hands, snuffed the smoke 
up ‘‘ greedily and strongly as long as ever they are able to hold their 
breath, and seeming to bless themselves, as it were, with the refreshment 
it gives them.’’ 

Wafer’s Mew Voyage is of absorbing interest and in its modern form 
is of added value to the student of ethnology and history. The Intro- 
duction (pages 7-24), by George Parker Winship (who also adds many 
elucidatory notes throughout the volume), is as worthy as one would 
expect from the author of the now classic Coronado Expedition, with 
which the readers of this journal are most familiar. The publishers have 
done their full share to produce a book quite in keeping with their well 
established reputation. F. W. Hopce. 


The Indians of the Painted Desert Region. Hopis, Navahoes, Wallapais, 

Havasupais. By GEORGE WHARTON JAMES. Boston: Little, Brown, 

& Co. 1903. 12°, xxi, 268 pp., 65 pl. 

The Painted Desert of the author is not the comparatively restricted 
area in Arizona generally so designated, but the vast region bounded in a 
general way by southern Utah and Colorado, central New Mexico, eastern 
California, and the heart of northern Mexico. Of all the Indians of this 
great arid stretch, however, Mr James does not pretend to treat, confin- 
ing his attention to the Hopi, Navaho, Walapai, and Havasupai. Of the 
first two of these tribes much has already been written, especially (for the 
Hopi) by Fewkes, Dorsey and Voth, Stephen, the Mindeleffs, and Hough, 
and (for the Navaho) by Matthews, but the interesting Walapai and Hav- 
asupai have been almost totally neglected, and on this account especially 
is Zhe Indians of the Painted Desert Region of interest to students of the 
Southwest and of the aborigines. 

The book is of the nature of a personal narrative, and as the author 
has had long and more or less intimate association with the tribes of 
which he treats, it contains much that has hitherto been unknown. It is 
illustrated with sixty-five beautiful half-tone plates from photographs, 
\.hich lend much to its usefulness and attractiveness. The book is com- 
mended to the general reader in search of information on the wonderland 
of our Southwest and its native inhabitants, and will be found serviceable 
by the professional student desirous of learning something of two tribes 
that hitherto have been known little more than by name. A list of more 
than fifty books and articles pertaining to the subject concludes the volume. 

F. W. Hopce. 
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GENERAL 


Barth (P.) Die Geschichte der Erziehung 
in soziologischer Beleuchtung. Vrtl- 
jschr. f. wiss. Philos. u. Soz., Leipzig, 
1903, XXVII, 57-80, 209-229.) These 
first two sections treat of education as de- 
pendent upon the constitution of human 
society, education among the various 
savage and barbarous peoples, among 
the semi-civilized and civilized, etc. Too 
much dependence is placed by the author 
on Lippert, Prescott, Morgan, and Le- 
tourneau, although he uses also Grosse, 
Schurtz, and Steinmetz. 


Blin (Dr) Mensurations craniennes sur 
le vivant. (R. de Psychiatrie, Paris, 1903, 
XIV, 353-375, 5 figs.) Treats of tech- 
nique of cranial measurement, with ref- 
erences to work of Manouvrier, Binet, 
Simon, etc. Their conclusions are briefly 
cited 

(Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 
76-78.) Sketch of life and works of the 
Dutch Egyptologist, who died March 11, 
1903. 

Brown (C. E.) The collection and pres- 
ervation of local archeological data. 
(Wisc. Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, II, 


102-111.) Instructions and suggestions | 


covering preparation for research, sur- 
veying and mapping, exploration, classi- 
fication and filing of data, reports, etc. 
Chamberlain (A. F.) The survival of 
human personality. (Harper’s Mag., N. 
Y., 1903, CVII, 277-282.) Treats of 
the origin and development of human 
personality and the idea of its survival, 
from the anthropological standpoint. 
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Cosentini (F.) La genése et les bases de 
la conscience religieuse. (L’ Hum. 
Nouv., Paris, 1903, VII, 182-194.) Au- 
thor concludes that the moral element is 
the sound and vital factor of religion and 
the vital and evolutional element of all 
religions, 

Doyle (K. D.) Notes on philology. 
(Westm. Rev., Lond., 1903, CLX, 323- 
335.) Holds that pantheistic thought 
was a most important, if not the sole 
force governing the early development of 
language.’’ Male is progress, female 
‘eternal no.’’? Develops these ideas in 
outré fashion. 


Durkheim (E.) Pédagogie et sociologie. 
{R. de Métaph. et de Mor., Paris, 1903, 
XI, 37-54.) General discussion. Society 
must be asked for the guiding ideas of 
the century, for it is the very source of 
educative life. Sociology should give 
pedagogy such a body of directive ideas 
and ideals. 


| Flournoy (T.) Les principes de la psy- 


chologie religieuse. (Arch. de Psych., 
Genéve, 1903, II, 33-57.) General dis- 
cussion. The two general principles of 
religious psychology are the exclusion of 
the transcendental, and the biological 
interpretation of religious phenomena. 


van Gennép (A.) De l'emploi du mot 
‘‘chamanisme.’’ (Rev. d. I’ Hist. d, Re- 
lig., Paris, 1903, repr., 1-7.) Argues 
against the use of chamanisme in French 
(English shamanism) in the sense of ‘a 
certain form of religion.’’ Peoples may 
have shamans, but their religion may be 
animistic, totemistic, etc., not shaman- 
istic. The sociological study of the 
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Lapham (Julia A.) 


Marchand (L.) 
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shamzn is yet to be made and his ac- 
tivity is not all there is of primitive, or 
even of Siberian religion. 


Giuffrida-Ruggeri (V.) Superiorita in- 
tellettuale e funzione genesica. (Arch. 
p. Psichiatria, Torino, 1903, XXIV, estr. 
3 pp-) Critique of the idea set forth in 
Richard’s L’zdée ad évolution ( Paris, 
1903) that gestation is the cause of ar- 
rested mental development in woman, 
which, Giuffrida- Ruggeri thinks, the facts 
do not warrant. 


Hutchinson (W.) Play as an education. 
(Contemp. Rev., Lond., 1903, LXXXIV, 
374-394.) Discusses evolutional play- 
activities, recapitulatory stages of child- 
hood, etc. Author considers that ‘the 
very strength of the play-impulse should 
prepossess us in its favor.’’ 


Kollmann (J.) Die Pygmaen und ihre sys- 
tematische Stellung innerhalb des Men- 
schengeschlechts. (Verh. d. Naturf. 
Ges. in Basel, 1902, XVI, 85-117, 4 
figs.) Argues that the pygmies, traces 
of whom are found to-day, or in prehis- 
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| Markowitz (A.) 


oric times, in all the great land-areas of | 


the world, are the primitive type of man- 
kind from which in course of time have 
developed the taller races. Race-dwarfs, 
such as these, are to be distinguished 
from dwarfs, the product of mzsére, the 
former being sound and healthy, the 
latter pathological. The author recog- 
nizes five stages in human evolution: I. 
Pygmy period. 2. Development of sub- 
species from pygmies. 3. Development 
of tall subspecies alongside pygmies. 4. 
Development of ‘‘races.’’ 5. Develop- 
ment of ‘‘types’’ or local varieties. 
There has been no ‘‘ mutation-period ”’ 
for man since about 10,000 years ago. 
Brief bibliography. 


George P. Dela- 
plaine. (Wisc. Archeol., Milwaukee, 
1903, II, 100-102.) Sketch of arche- 
ological activities, particularly in 1859. 


MacDonogh (N.) The ballads of the 
people. (Nineteenth Cent., Lond., 1903, 
LIV, 458-471.) Appreciative account 
of music-hall songs. 


Autopsie cranienne et 
rachidienne. (R. de Psychiatrie, Paris, 
1903, XIII, 343-346.) Rules for pro- 
cedure in relation to skull, brain, etc., 
in autopsies. 


Moorehead (W. K.) 


Myers (C. S.) 


Oppert (G.) 


Papillault (M. ) 


Pfister (H.) Zur 
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Der Vélkergedanke 
bei Alexander Humboldt. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, I-3.) Seeks 
to show from passages from Humboldt 
that while perhaps the first to formulate 
the modern idea of the unity of human 
thought as explaining resemblances and 
identities (though he himself leaned 
more to the theory of borrowing), Hum- 
boldt exercised no marked influence on 
the development of ethnology as a science. 


Commercial ys, 
scientific collecting. (Wisc. Arch., Mil- 
waukee, 1903, II, 93-95.) Appeals 
against the attempt to make commercial 
successes out of relic collecting, for which 
not a few give up their regular occupa- 
tions. 

The future of anthro- 
pometry. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, 
XXXII, 36-40.) Notes that anthro- 
pometry has suffered from false reasoning 
from slender premises; demands more 
data; suggests inauguration of a new 
branch — anthropoidometry. Other 
points to be studied are effects of cross- 
breeding, dependence of variation of one 
character upon that of another, evolution- 
ary changes in peoples of fixed habitats, 
etc. 

Tharshish und Ophir. (Z. 
f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXV, 212-265. ) 
In this second part of his detailed study 
Dr Oppert concludes that the Ophir of 
Solomon was not India, but East Africa. 
The names inI Kings, 10, 22, are dis- 
cussed in particular fashion. 


Ceinture de la Vierge. 
( Bull. Soc, d’ Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v°s., 
Iv, 362.) Note on a “girdle of the 
Virgin ’’ (silk ribbon) from the beginning 
of the 19th century. The ‘‘girdle”’ 
preserved at the church of Loches is said 
to give the exact measurement (2 m.) of 
the Virgin Mother. 


Anthropologie des 
Riickenmarks. (Neur. Cbl., Leipzig, 
1903, XXII, 757-762, 819-824.) Gives 
results of the investigation of the weight 
of the spinal marrow in relation to 
stature, brain-weight, etc., in the case of 
33 boys (aged from 9 days to 6% years) 
and 39 girls (13 days to53¢ years). In 
boys at all ages the spinal marrow is 
heavier and longer than in girls, but 
lighter in proportion to brain-weight 
and heavier in proportion to stature. 


| 
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— Ueber das Gewicht des Gehirns und 
einzelner Hirnteile beim Saugling und 
alteren Kinde. (Ibid., 562-572.) De- 
tails, with tables, of investigations of the 
brains of 161 boys and 141 girls, aged 
from I week to 14 years, from the Chil- 
dren’s Hospital, Berlin. With boys the 
average total brain-weight is greater at 
all ages than with girls, and both sexes 
show great individual variability. Both 
sexes have about one-third their total 
brain-weight at the end of the first 8 
months, two-thirds at the end of the first 
half of the third year; then comes an 
ever-decreasing growth till about the 
2oth year, or even after, when the max- 
imum weight is achieved. Weights of 


LITERATURE 


1350-1400 gr. and more occur in boys | 
| Thomson (A.) A consideration of some 
Regnaud (P.) La mythologie a-t-elle été | 


of 5 years. 


un recul de l’esprit humain? 
Philos., Paris, 1903, XXVIII, 63-65.) 
Answers question in negative. 
guity of language is the initial cause of 
the inherent error of mythology. The 


(Rev. | 
Ambi- | 


mythic period corresponds to certain dis- | 


ease-periods of childhood, —in both 
cases long-continued immunity follows 
recovery. 


Regnault (F.) Essai sur les proportions | 


du corps. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de Paris, 
1903, V°S., IV, 276-291.) 
canons, disharmony, physiologic increase 
of long-bones, action of environment, 
age, sex, profession, race. 


Treats of | 


The general | 


law of greater proportional increase for | 
the limbs than for the trunk when the 


stature increases has exceptions due to 


disease (typhoid feyer), ‘‘ physiological | 
poverty,’’ influence of profession or oc- | 


cupation. 


Besides the ‘‘law of conver- | 


gence of forms’’ there occurs also a ‘‘ law | 


of organic balance.’’ 


Richel (A. ) 
Brnschwg., 


Lippenschmuck. 
1903, LXXXIV, 


pelele, plugs, pieces of bone, etc.,— 
in all parts of the world, particularly in 
central Africa (the custom affects lan- 
guage sometimes), South America 
(Botocudos), Northwest Pacific coast, 
and among the Eskimo. 

Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Rudolf Virchow : 
In Memoriam. (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1903, XVI, i-xxvi.) Sketch of 
life and scientific activities, with portrait. 

A. F. Tetens. (Ibid., 78-80.) 

Sketch of life and activities of this au- 


(Globus, | 
31-34.) | 


Treats of lip-ornaments,—perforation, | 
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thority on the Carolines, etc., who died 
at Hamburg, January 13, 1903. 

Semeyer (W.) Dr Johann Janké. 
(Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 
XXXIII, 274-275.) Sketch of life and 
scientific activities of the Hungarian 
ethnographer, who died July 28, 1902, 
aged 35 years. 


Shaler (N. S.) The natural history of 


war. (Int. Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 
1903, VIII, 17-30.) Notes the decline 
of combat even before the appearance of 
monkeys and anthropoids and the lack 
of specialized weapons in the arboreal 
series. War, with mankind, is an inci- 
dent of the development of great peoples 
and civilizations. 


of the more important factors concerned 
in the production of man’s cranial form. 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 
135-166, I pl., 3 figs.) Discusses in- 
fluence of the jaw (feeble mandibular 
development makes for brachycephaly) ; 
stature, law of compensation, sutures, 
microcephaly and macrocephaly, cephalic 
index (expresses no important anatomical 
relation), skull-type of infants, experi- 
mental demonstration of transition in 
skull-types. Dr Thomson believes that 
skull-types are not necessarily stable and 
that, in course of time, the evolution of 
a round-headed race from a long-headed 
one is possible. 

Unger (E.) Geschwanzte Menschen und 
ihre Entwickelungsgeschichte. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXvV, 469-475, 
6 figs.) Résumés scientific opinion of 
the nature and evolution of the ‘tail’’ 
in man. Author concludes that ‘‘tails’’ 
in man are ‘‘ the persistence of a normal 
fetal formation’’ and the tail-condition 
is established for man as well as for the 
other vertebrates. 


Vernes (M.) Les religions et leur réle 
social. (L’Hum. Nouv., Paris, 1903, 
VII, 225-239.) Treats of the position 
taken by Judaism (especially), primitive 
Christianity, Hellenic and Graeco-Roman 
culture, Islam, Roman Catholicism, 
Protestantism, and modern philosophy 
toward the great social questions of the 
day. 

Vierkandt (A.) Wechselwirkungen beim 
Ursprung von Zauberbriuchen. (Arch. 
f. d. gesamte Psych., Leipzig, 1903, I, 
81-92.) General discussion of magic 
and symbolic actions. The author points 
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out how easily, especially in the motor- 
minded, all ideas of the past and the 
future take on a dramatic form. The 
mutual influencing of shaman and audi- 
ence is considered as beginning in more or 
less unintentional action and ending in 
what seems to be preconceived and 
planned. 


Vinson (J.) L’enseignement des langues. 
La grammaire. (R. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, XIII, 213-229.) Dis- 
cussion of phonetics, morphology, se- 
mantics (or ‘‘functionology’’), syntax. 
The method of linguistics is that of the 
other natural sciences: it studies facts 
and positive entities, not metaphysical 
abstractions. A grammar is only a guide, 
memory a useful aid to observation. 


EUROPE 

Arne (T. J.) Nyare upptickter rérande 
den Aldre stenalderns konst. (Ymer, 
Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 113-129, II 
figs., map.) Résumés, with brief bibliog- 
raphy, recent literature concerning the 
art of the older stone age, particularly in 
western Europe. The statuettes of 
Brassempouy, the pictographs and cave- 
paintings of Font-de-Gaume, Combarel- 
les and Altamira are discussed. The 
author considers that the cave-pictures, 
etc. (chiefly of women and wild animals), 
are the work of the male portion of the 
prehistoric communities. 


Bartels (Olga). Aus dem Leben der 


weissrussischen Landbevélkerung im 
Gouvernement Smolensk. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 650-667.) Treats 
of birth, marriage, and death customs, 
and of the peasant calendar. A list of 
the months with their day-names and 
folk-associations is given; these show 
how the year is divided between holi- 
daying and work. The nicknames of 
the Saints, after whom most of the days 
are called, are also recorded. 


Baudouin (M.) Inscriptions en miroir sur 


poteries gallo-romaines. (Bull. Soc. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, V°S., IV, 361.) 
Note on mirror-writing on Gallo-Roman 
pottery, etc. Some 16 cases have been 
discovered. The paper appears in full 
in Revue Scientifique. 

Bishop (Helen L.) The fountain of 
Juturna in the Roman forum. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1903, 11, 174-185, 7 figs. ) 
Describes the fountain discovered in 


Bourgeois (G.) 


Busse (H.) 


Chamberlain (A. F.) 


Crittenden (A. R.) 


Daucourt (A.) 
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1900,—a sketch of Iuturna in Roman 
mythology and poetry is prefixed. From 
a nymph presiding over healing water 
she seems to have developed into the 
warlike and powerful goddess of the 

Cimetiére mérovingien 
de Villiers-aux-Chénes, Haute-Marne, 
(R. de l’Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, 
XIII, 230-234.) Brief account of find 
of 1894, with list of objects in each 
grave. Out of 57 some 30 contained no 
other object than human remains. 

Ueber weissen Sand in 
vorgeschichtlichen Grabern, (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 502-503.) 
The prehistoric (1000 B. C.) custom of 
placing white sand in the grave survives 
to-day in many parts of Brandenburg in 
the strewing of the funeral path, the 
grave, etc., with white sand (used also 
at weddings). 

Prehistoric Fin- 
land. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1903, XXxv, 
42-44.) Résumés V. Jacques’ article 
in the Budletin of the Société d’ Anthro- 
pologie de Bruxelles, 1899-1900, XVII, 
cix—cxviii. 

Excavations in the 
Roman forum. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 
1903, Il, 227-242, Io figs.) Treats of 
the decline of the forum, excavations be- 
fore 1898, the recent excavations (1898- 
1902). In 1899 were discovered the so- 
called /apis niger, the supposed tomb of 
Romulus, anda stele, the boustrophedon 
inscription on which is in an aichaic 
Greek alphabet. Important are the 
wall-paintings in the church of S. Maria 
Antiqua, originally a library connected 
with the temple of Augustus. 

Traditions populaires 
jurassiennes. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Ziirich, 1903, VII, 169-187, 2 pls. 
Treats of legends concerning sorcerers, 
ghosts, sacred and mysterious stones, 
trees and springs, caverns, fairies, forests, 
churches, etc. Stones to which folk-lore 
is attached are numerous here. In 
the little caverns of the Roche de Faira 
lives the typical fairy, Zante Arie. 


Diskussion iiber den Vortrag des Hrn. 


Klaatsch in der Sitzung vom Io, Januar 
d.J. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 
487-490.) Opinions of Klaatsch, Lis- 
sauer and Gétze. Dr Lissauer hesitates 
to believe in Tertiary man in southern 
France. 
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Ueber diluviale Silexe aus der 
Borde bei Magdeburg. (Ibid., 495- 
498, 2 figs.) Describes ‘‘ retouched ”’ 
flints from a gravel pit near Magdeburg. 


y.Duhn(F.) Italienische Entdeckerarbeit 
auf Kreta. (Dtsche Rundschau, Berlin, 
1903, CXVI, 377-388.) Résumés in- 
vestigations of Halbherr, Savignoni, 


Hoffmann-Krayer (E.) Neujahrsfeier im 


XUM 


Gnatyuk (U.) 


Gétze (H.) 


Fourdrignier (E.) Les Francs de{Villiers- 


aux-Chénes, etc. (R. del’Ec. d’ Anthr. 
de Paris, 1903, XIII, 235-245, 7 figs. ) 
Treats of the Burgundian ‘ franciscus’’ 
(axe), the fibula with one-bodied 
bicephalous serpent, bronze earrings, 
etc., from the ‘* Merovingian graves at 
Villiers-aux-Chéne. Some ‘‘alphabetic’’ 
characters on the ear-rings ‘‘ seem more 
related to the Scandinavian runes than to 
Latin letters.”’ 


Galitch’ko-rus’ki narodni 
legendi. T. II. (Etnogr. Sbirnik, Lwow, 
1902, XIII, 1-287.) Nos. 210-440 of 
Gnatyuk’s collection of Galician-Ruthe- 
nian folktales. Of these 210-251 are 
stories of monsters, giants, dwarfs ; 252- 
271, life after death, end of world, etc.; 
272-368, moral and philosophical ; 369- 
381, jest and satire about sacred sub- 
jects; 382-390, Huzulian creation-leg- 
ends; 391-440, variants, chiefly Huzu- 
lian. 


Eine palaolithische Fund- 
stelle bei Péssneck, Thiiringen. (Z. f. 
Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 490-493, I 
fig.) Brief account of the paleolithic 
‘*station’’ of Péssneck and the animal 
bones and objects of human origin found 
there. 
Schréder. 


Hahn (E.) Der Sonnenschirm als K6- 


nigssymbol und die Einfiihrung des 
Rosenkranzes in West-Europa. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 
30-42.) Holds that interchange of cul- 


Hourwich (I. A.) 


Based on Zimmermann and | 


ture-elements between East and West | 


and West and East has been greater 
than generally admitted. The umbrella 
as a symbol of royalty goes back to primi- 
tive Babylonian times, and 


the rosy | 


crown has been borrowed from western | 


Islam, by way of Spain. 


Hahne (//r) Bronze-Depotfund vom Rit- 


tergute Piesdorf. (Hr. Minister von 
Wedel) bei Belleben, Mansfeldersee- 
kreis. Z.f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 
484-487, 1 fig.) Brief account of 
the bronze rings, belonging to an urn 
deposit of the early bronze age, found at 
Piesdorf, with references to like finds 
elsewhere. 


Knowles (W. J.) 


Krause (E. ) 


Layard (Nina F.) 


alten Basel und Verwandtes. (Arch. 
Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1903, 
VII, 102-131, 187-209.) Detailed ac- 
count of the celebration of New Year’s 
day and related ceremonies in old Bale. 
Marching about (with singing), wishing, 
masking, ‘‘ making bishops and kings,”’ 
visiting, New Year’s gifts, Saturnalia 
and calends customs, are discussed. 


Religious sects in 
Russia. (Int. Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 
1903, VIII, 159-174.) Deals chiefly 
with the Czar’s manifesto and the Kish- 
inyov massacre. 


Trish flint arrow- and 
spear-heads. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 44-56, 8 pl. (78 figs. ).) 
Origin, manufacture, classification (leaf- 
shaped, lozenge-shaped, kite-shaped, tri- 
angular, stemmed, indented), etc. The 
author’s collection numbers 5363, of 
which 2127 are leaf-shaped and 1589 
stemmed and barbed. Mr Knowles de- 
rives the neolithic from the paleolithic 
implements. 


Ueber die Herstellung vor- 
geschichtlicher Tongefiisse. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 317-323.) Argues 
for ‘‘rotation’’ on supports and building 
up out of pieces of clay as modi operandi 
of the prehistoric potter. 


Bericht iiber die Konferenz zur ge- 
naueren Priifung der in der Sitzung vom 
21. Marz d. J. vorgelegten Feuerstein- 
Funde. (Ibid., 537-552, 16 figs.) 
Treats of alleged retouched flints and 
flints made with the Eskimo flaking ap- 
paratus. Krause accepts the ‘‘ human ”’ 
origin of the Tertiary ‘‘eoliths’’ ; the 
only question now is how did this creature 
look and over what area did he extend ? 


A recent discovery of 
paleolithic implements in Ipswich. (J. 
Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 4I- 
43, 2 pls. (9 figs.).) Brief account of 
flints found in a pit in March, 1902,— 
some 30 in number,— exhibiting 16 dis- 
tinct forms. A few fragments of animal 
bones were also discovered. To this 
paper Mr Clement Reed appends a geo- 
logical ‘‘ note.”’ 
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Lejeune (C.) Quelques superstitions. 
(Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, v° 
S., IV, 374-379.) Records superstitions 
from various parts of France concerning 
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the green lizard (/a fée verte), ‘‘the | 


black fairy,’’ *‘ thunder-stones’’ and folk 
weather-lore, moon-lore, oaths, bread- 
making, salt-spilling, broken ice, amu- 
lets, finger-nails, child-bed, etc. Some 
of these superstitions are under the pro- 
tection of the clergy. 

Lissauer (A.) Zwei fossile Zihne aus der 
Einhornhéhle bei Scharzfeld im Harz. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 669- 
670. ) 


Brief description of two cave- | 


bear teeth from the deep strata of the | 
Einhornhéhle in the Harz, exhibiting | 
signs of having been worked by human | 


hands. 

Loénborg (S.) Gamla hus och hustyper. 
(Ymer, Stockholm, 1903, XXIII, 163- 
194, 17 figs.) Treats of the old 
house and house types in Scandinavia. 
Interior and exterior are considered in 
some detail. 

von Luschan (F.) 
Machnow. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 479-481.) Details of anthropo- 
metric examination of Machnow, the 
Russian giant, in comparison with meas- 
urements of other very tall people. His 


Ueber den Riesen | 


height is 2380 mm., and his face is | 


much smaller than this stature would 
suggest. 

Meringer (R.) G. 
Methode der Hausforschung. (Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, XXXIII, 
252-273.) Criticizes the methods and 
ideas of Bancalari concerning the inves- 
tigation of the development of the house. 

Meyer (A.) Tschufut-Kaléh. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 7-II, 3 
figs.) Describes the abandoned settle- 
ment of Shufut-Kaléh in the Crimea, 


Bancalari und die 


formerly inhabited by the Jewish sect of | 


the Karaim or Karaites, who came there | 
in the 13th century and left in the last half | 


of the 19th. 


lected as a refuge from Tartar conquerors. 


The place was probably se- | 


Mielke (R.) erzierungen in dem Lehm- | 
| Reber (B.) Les sculptures préhistoriques 


fachwerk von Bauernhausern und iiber 
einen Armring von der Oase Biskra. (Z. 


f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 435-438, | 


11 figs.) Treats of the line-ornamenta- 


tion of peasant-houses produced by a | 


comb-like wooden spatula. 


bracelet from a Nail dancing-girl of the | 


Biskra oasis. 


Also of a | 


5, 1903 


—— Zur Entwicklungs-Geschichte der 
sichsischen Hausform. (Ibid., 509-525, 
26 figs.) Discusses evolution of the 
Saxon house-form. The primitive type 
of a Dachhaus is its starting point. The 
conditions of building account for the 
instability of the hearth. The ancient 
Saxon house is much older than the 
Westphalian. 

Die Ausbreitung des sichsischen 
Bauernhauses in der Mark Brandenburg, 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXxIv, 
3-6, 6 figs., map.) Treats of the Saxon 
peasant-house still found in Branden- 
burg, although once common all over 
western Germany. 


. Miske (K.) Fundeaus Velem-St. Veit. 
(Stzgb. d. anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 33- 
35, 7 figs.) Brief description of human 
remains, including 3 macrocephalic skulls, 
articles of bronze, clay, bone, etc., dis- 
covered in 1902. See v. Zéréh. 


Nehrung (A.) Ueber einen bearbeiteten 
Astragalus einer Ur-Kuh, Bos primige- 
nius. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
641-642, I fig.) Brief account of arti- 
ficially perforated astragalus of Bos pri- 
migenius from Summerda, thought to 
have served as a handle for a prehistoric 
implement. 


Paton (Lucy A.) Merlin and Ganieda. 
(Mod. Lang. Notes, Balt., 1903, XVIII, 
163-169.) Discusses the fairy-mistress 
theme in the Vita Merlini and related 
works, the magic apples, Merlin’s mad- 
ness, etc. 

Pittard (E.) Un crane présumé quater- 
naire trouvé en Espagne. (Rev. de 
Ec. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 
278-281, 2 figs.) Describes a dolicho- 
cephalic cranium from Perales, near 
Madrid, thought to be Quaternary. The 
jaw and cranium may not belong to- 
gether. Opinion reserved as to the geo- 
logical age. Tables of measurements. 


Puaix (R.) Finnish literature. (Int. 
Quart., Burlgtn., Vt., 1903, VIII, 108- 
130.) Discusses the Kalevala and the 
works of Runeberg. 


a Salvan, Valais. (Rev. de I’Ec. 
d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, XIII, 270-277, 
5 figs.) Treats of prehistoric sculptures 
(a remarkable one on the Roches du 
Planet in particular) on rocks at Salvan 
in Valais. The figures engraved are 
chiefly pits and ‘‘cups,’’ long incisions 
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with circular or triangular extremities, 


crosses, etc. 


Retzius (G.) och Wallengren (H.) Arke- | 
ologiska undersdkningar i grottor 4 Kul- | 


laborg i Skane. (Ymer, Stockholm, 
1903, XXIII, 143-162, 6 figs. ) 
of the investigations of.ten caves of Kul- 
laborg in Scania and the remains found. 


Flints representing the stone age and the 


bones of domestic animals, etc., were | 


discovered. 
Riviere (E.) 
siécle avec coeur au centre. (Bull. Soc. 


d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903 V®s., IV, 363- 
365, 3 figs.) Describes 2 copper chate- 


laines of the time of Louis XV, orna- | 
mented with a heart, and a child’s ring | 


(heart ornament) of lead belonging to 

the 14th century. See also p. 361. 

Romaine a Paris. (Ibid., 293-304, 17 
figs. ) 
made in February, 1903. Funeral vases, 
fragments of tegude, pottery, bones, etc. 
On some of the fragments of bone, 
tegule, etc., Roman numerals are in- 
scribed, one in mirror-writing. See 
Baudouin. 

Schaer (A.) Ueber Spielmannsschilde. 
(Arch. Suisses des Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 
1903, VII, 159-160.) Cites evidence 
from literature of the 15th and 16th 
centuries of custom of presenting hono- 
rary shields to singers, players, etc. 

Schliz (A.) Salzgewinnung in der Hall- 
stattzeit mit Bezugsnahme auf die mut- 
masslichen Verhaltnisse in Wiirttem- 
bergisch-Franken. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 642-650, 2 figs.) Treats 
of salt-making in the Hallstatt period 
and points out the location of salt springs 
in Wiirtemberg-Franconia, probably 
worked by prehistoric man. 

Schmidt (E.) Ein neuer diluvialer Scha- 
del-typus? (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 357-359.) Résumés Verneau’s 
account of the ‘‘ new type’”’ of prehistoric 
(possibly negroid) man discovered in 
the Grotte des Enfants near Mentone. 
Dr Schmidt is of opinion that the Men- 
tone skeletons are too near the Cro-Mag- 
non man to be at all styled a zezw type or 
variety of the human race. 


Schmidt (H.) ‘‘Tordos.’’ (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 438-468, 46 figs. ) 
Treats of Tordos, in ‘Transylvania, 
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Account | 


Chatelaines en cuivre du | 
xville siécle et bague en plomb du | 


| Schoener (J. G.) 


| Schoetensack (O.) 
Découverte d’une nécropole Gallo- | 


Describes excavation and finds | 


Tomasi (P.) 
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one of the most important neolithic 
stations ’’ characterized by the so-called 
‘« Bandkeramik.’’ The technique, form, 
ornamentation, etc., of Tordos pottery 
are considered with some detail — also 
pottery-marks. The notable resem- 
blances between the Tordos and the 
Trojan culture may be explained by 
their both having sprung from a third 
and common center. Tordos probably 
had connection with Butmir in Bosnia, 
the most important neolithic ‘station’’ 
for ‘*‘ Bandkeramik’’ in southeastern Eu- 
rope. 


Aland. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 359-364, 5 
figs.) Historico-geographical sketch, 
containing some notes on the inhabitants, 
their houses, religion, etc. 


Ueber einer neo- 
lithischen Knochen-Schmuck von Rin- 
nehiigel, u.s.w. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 378-381, 4 figs.) De- 
scribes a neolithic bone ornament from 
Rinnehiigel, Livonia, strikingly like a 
perforated fastener (fibula paleolithica) 
of the Magdalenian epoch. These fas- 
teners were used horizontally (some of 
another type vertically) to clasp the fur- 
clothing at the neck. 


Sprecher (F. W.) Volkskundliches aus 


dem Taminathal. (Arch. Suisses des 
Trad. Pop., Ziirich, 1903, VII, 131-142, 
210-224.) Treats of birth, baptism, 
burial, plays and customs of youth, the 
unmarried of both sexes, Samachlaus, 
Christmas, New Year’s, Shrove-tide, 
church-feast, religious usages, shepherd- 
life, life on mountain-meadows in spring- 
time, ‘‘alp’’-life, making wood-getting, 
family festival in winter. 


Note au sujet d’une hache 
polie votive en vert antique trouvée a 
Grossa, Corse. (Bull. Soc. d’ Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, V°S., IV, 372-374.) The 
Grossa axe of jade probably came from 
Corte, the ‘‘station’’ of the dolmen- 
builders of northern Corsica. The Rob- 
enhaus Sardinians were of the North 
African type. The dolicephaly of the 
Corsicans recalls that of the prehistoric 
people of the Dordogne in France. 


. Tordk (A.) Bericht iiber die macro- 
cephalen Schidel aus Velem. (Stzgbr. 
d. Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, 35-48. ) 
Cranioscopic and craniometric details of 
a male, a female, anda fragment of a 


| 


Voss 


— Zur Schidelkunde der Liven. 
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child’s skull, all macrocephalic, from the 
prehistoric ‘‘station’’ of Velem. Both 
adult skulls are artificially deformed and 
are markedly dolichocephalic. 


Trager (P.) Anthropologische und eth- 
nographische Photographien und haus- 
gewerbliche Erzeugnisse der Huzulen. 
(Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 606- 
619, 24 figs.) Treats of the physical 
characters, dress and ornament, domestic 
implements and utensils, etc., of the 
Huzules, an interesting mountain-people 
of the Carpathians in Galicia and Buko- 
wina. The Huzules show great predi- 
lection for and skill in brass work. 


Vines (J. H.) The physique of Scottish 
children. Some fallacies of a Royal 
Commission. (Westm. Rev., Lond., 
1903, CLX, 319-322.) Criticizes the 
Legg Report of 1900. Slum population 
has improved in last 20 years. 


(A.) Keramische Stilarten der 
Provinz Brandenburg und benachbarter 
Gebiete. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 161-212, 84 figs.) Detailed de- 
scription of the 4 ceramic types of the 
Brandenburg country in prehistoric times. 
The Billendorf type, the relations of 
which are with the south, is the most 
extensive ; the Aurith and GGritz types 
are later developments of the old Lausitz, 
which is connected with an important cul- 
ture-movement. 


Weinberg (R.) Die 
Stellung der Esten. (Ibid., 382-430, 3 
pls., 12 figs.) Valuable article, with a 
good bibliography, on prehistory and 
ethnography of the Esths, physical type, 
comparative anthropology, psychic life. 
The author declares against the idea of a 
somatological unity of the Finno-Ugric or 


anthropologische 
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Ural-Altaic peoples ; the stock consists of | 


several distinct anthropological types, one 
of which is the mesocephalic or subdo- 
lichocephalic Esths. Mound-graves with 
cremation as characteristically Esthonian. 
The Esthonian brain exhibits several 
peculiarities. 


( Biol. 
Cbl., Lpzg., 1903, XXIII, 337-347.) 
Résumés the data in the author’s Cranza 
Zivonica. The ancient Livonian skull is 
dolichocephalic and leptoprosopic, with 
several marked anatomical peculiarities. 


— Ueber einige ungewohnliche Be- 
funde an Judenhirnen. (Ibid., 154-162. ) 


| Weisbach (A.) Die Slovenen. 


Wright 


Bartels (M.) 


[N. s., 5, 1903 


Treats briefly of the occurrence in Jewish 
brains of union of the sulcus Rolando 
with the sylvian fissure, superficial gyrus 
cune?, communication of the parietal oc- 
cipital fissure with the interparietal sul- 
cus, bilateral bridging over of the sulcus 
Rolando, etc. 


( Mitt. d. 
Anthr. Ges. in Wien, 1903, XXXII, 
234-251.) Gives, with many tables, the 
results of the anthropometric measure- 
ments (stature, color of hair, eyes and 
skin, color-types, cephalic indices) of 
2481 male Slovenians (nearly all soldiers, 
21-25 years of age) from the coast-land 
of Trieste, Carniola, Carinthia, Styria, 
etc. The average cephalic index is 84.3 ; 
stature, 1683 mm. 


(W.) Skulls from the Danes’ 
graves, Driffield. (J. Anthr. Inst. Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 66-73, 2 pls. (16 figs.).) 
Brief general description and tables of 
measurements of 22 skulls from the 
so-called ‘‘ Danes’ Graves’’ in the York- 
shire wolds. The people to whom they 
belonged were mixed, dolichocephaly 
prevailing. Five types are distinguished. 
The graves seem to date from the early 
iron age. 


Ziuricher (Gertrud) wd Reinhard (M.) 


Allerhand Aberglauben aus dem Kan- 
ton Bern. (Arch. Suisses des Trad. 
Pop., Ziirich, 1903, VII, 131-142.) 
Records 135 items of folklore relating 
to children, marriage, house-life, actions 
of human beings and animals, pains and 
diseases, death and corpses, witches, etc. 


AFRICA 


Ausgrabung alter Grabhiigel bei Tim- 


buktu. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXV, 25-26.) Summary of Des- 
plange’s account in ZL’ Anthropologie, 
1903, 151-172. 

Der Wiirfelzauber siidafri- 
kanischer Vélker. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 338-378, 50 figs.) Treats of 
dice-throwing in sorcery and ‘‘ magic”’ 
among the Basuto, Zulus, Bakalahari, 
Bakalanga, Makalanga, Konde, and, par- 
ticularly, the Bawéanda. Interesting 
study of the dice-oracle in southern 
Africa. Three groups are recognized, 
one originating in the southern Trans- 
vaal, another north of the Limpopo, the 
third being a mixed type. The southern 
type helps itself out with astragals, etc. 


| 

| 

| 
——— 
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Boussac (P. H.) La grenouille en Egypte | 


et dans la Bible. (Rev. Scient., Paris, 
1903, 4°S., XX, 239-242. ) Notes the 
prominence of the frog in Egyptian 
mythology. Its name is a synonym for 
multitude and fecundity. Details in 
Lortet’s and Gaillac’s La faune momi- 
fiée de Pancien Egypte (Lyon, 1903). 

Dennis (T. D.) Egyptian stone imple- 
ments. (J. H.U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 
XXII, 74-75, 4 figs.) Brief account of 
an ax head, two knives, and a spear- 
head, all but the latter from between 
Abydos and Thebes. 

— The ttransliteration of Egyptian. 
(Ibid., 73-74.) Concludes that ‘the 
adoption of a uniform system for the 
transliteration of Egyptian appears to bea 
very remote possibility.’’ 

Gentz (Zieut.) Die Geschichte des 
siid westa frikanischen Bastardvolkes. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIV, 27- 
28, 4 figs, map.) Brief account of the 
South African Bastards,’’ a people 
originally sprung from the union of Euro- 
peans (chiefly Boers) and Hottentot 
women, and numbering now some 2000. 

(Die) 


Kunene-Sambesi- Expedition des 


Kolonialwirthschaftlichen Komitees 


1899-1900. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIII, 378-381, 6 figs.) Contains 
some notes on the Quiri negroes, who 
are caoutchouc workers. 

von Luschan (F.)  Schnitzwerke 
dem westlichen Sudan. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 430-435, 7 figs.) 


Describes 2 carved human forms from the | 


Banzo, 3 seats from the Cameroons, and 
2 elephant-marks from the Bafut. One 
of the Banzo figures is completely over- 
laid with cowry-shells. 

Myers (C. S.) Contributions to Egyptian 
anthropology: tatuing. (J.  Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 82-89, 2 
pls. (36 figs.).) Based on material col- 
lected in I901-1902. Dr Myers con- 
cludes: The simpler and more purely 
geometrical patterns of modern Egyptian 
tatuing are akin to those which prevail 
throughout northern Africa, while the 
more complex have been derived from 
an Eastern source. The tatuing is per- 
formed by the Ghagars and other wander- 
ing tribes. 

Schweinfurth (G.) Ueber Kieselarte- 
fakte aus Theben. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 504-507.) Brief general 
account of Theban ‘‘ eoliths,’’ etc. 


Betts (G. E.) 


| 
aus | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Blake (F. R.) 


ASIA 


Social life of the Miao-tsi. 
(J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 
I900-I90I, N. S., XXXIII, 84-104.) 
Treats of the tribes of Kweichau, — 
Chongkia (Shan immigrants ) especially, 
Miao-kia, Heh-Miao (‘black aborigi- 
nals,’’ so-called from their dress), etc. 
Chief topicsare : Tribal life, chiefs, dress, 
wedding, songs (creation song is hours 
long), houses, food, markets, festivals, 
schools, sacred stones, demon-lore, birth 
and death ceremonies, cow-sacrifice, can- 
nibalistic legend, seventh moon festival. 
love-songs, wooing, exorcism, etc. The 
Miao have a deluge tradition. 
Babylonian and Atharvan 
magic. (J. U.. Cire;, Balt., 1903; 
XXII, 66-67.) Briefly compares an- 
cient Babylonian and Hindu magic. The 
incantations of the former are all ‘‘ white 
magic,’’ and no incantations for pros- 
perity in the ordinary affairs of life or 
love charms exist. On the whole there 
is ‘‘no very striking similarity between 
the magical collections of Babylonia and 
India.”’ 

ourne (F. S. A.) Possible and impos- 
sible reforms. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. 
Soc., Hongkong, I900-I90I, N. S., 
XXXII, I-10.) Believes that the Chi- 
nese ‘‘are quite unfitted to put in prac- 
tice the political ideals of France, of 
England, and of the United States. 
Facts, not words, will drive them. Most 
of the ‘‘ new constitutions’’ and allied 
proposed reforms would lead China 
astray. China will copy Germany rather 
than Russia. Among feasible things are 
a radical reform of the currency and the 
registration of land-titles. 


| Challaye(F.) Un philosophe japonisant : 


Lafcadio Hearn. (R. de Métaph. et de 
Mor., Paris, 1903, XI, 338-351.) Dis- 
cusses writings on Japanese life and phil- 
osophy of Hearn, professor in the Uni- 
versity of Tokyo, 


Clement (E. W.) Father Time in Japan, 


or Japanese calendars. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXV, 25-35.) Treats of 
different ways of reckoning days, months, 
years, and other periods in Japan, with 
lists of native terms and names. An out- 
line calendar for 1903 is given. National 
holidays and festivals are also consid- 
ered. 

Japanese calendars, Part II. Folk- 
lore of Japanese calendars. (Ibid., 247- 


i 
| 
| 
| 
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255.) 
cerning cold and hot weather, New 
Year’s day, special festive occasions, 
holidays of classes, professions, etc., chil- 
dren’s holidays and festivals, age-super- 
stitions, season-lore, etc. The Japanese 
indefiniteness in time-reckoning is noted 


Edkins (J.) 


and his relations 


Siiin King, the philosopher, 
with contemporary 
schools of thought. (J. China Br. R. 
Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 1900-1901, 
N.S., XXXII, 46-55. ) Outlines the teach- 
ings of a philosopher to whom, with 
Mencius, is said to be due the preserva- 
tion from decay of the tradition of the 
sages. While he taught that human na- 
ture was evil, he still holds his place in 
Confucian literature. 


Excavation of the ruins of Babylon. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 11, 185-189, | 


273-285, ills.) Third and fourth sections 
of a résumé of the official reports of the 
German explorations. Treats of the 


Sardanapalus cylinder, a deed of invest- | 
ment of a priest of Nebo at Borsippa, | 


excavations in the Amran-ibn-Ali hill, 
the gods Adad and Marduk, a new 
kanephore from the third millennium 
R. C., the paving-stones of Aiburschabu, 


the processional street of Marduk, and |! 


the lion frieze. 
Fawcett (F.) 


avars, a Dravidian tribe of Tinnevelly, 
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Items from various sources con- | 


| Haupt (P.) 


The Kondayamkottai Mar- | 


southern India. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., | 


1903, XXXIII, 57-65. ) 


Discusses briefly | 


origin and habitat, somatic characters, | 


ornament, marriage, tribal 
ture, wedding-ceremonies, death and 
funeral rites, miscellaneous customs. 
The average measurements (with max. 
and min.) of toand 25 male individuals 
are given. The Kondayamkottai are 
considerably taller, broader across the 
shoulders, darker-skinned and _ heavier 
than the average for southern India. 

Ueber die Herkunft der 
Shantrommeln. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 668-669.) Brief account 


nomencla- | 


of the faszs, or metal drums of the Shans | 


of Ngwedaung where they are cast by a 
few families only. 
bronze bells probably came to the Shans 
from China. 


Fisher (C. S.) Thearchitecture of Nippur. 


(Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 11, 99-118, 
14 figs.) Treats of the Parthian fortress 


(built over the ruins of the Temple of ! 


The art of making | 


Geere (V.) 


Goldstein (F.) 


Hearn (L. ) 


Hedin (S.) 


Henry (A.) 
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Bel), the little Parthian palace, the 
Temple of Bel, the temple library, the 
city wall and gate. : 


The American excavations at 
Nippur. (Monthly Rev., Lond., 1903, 
XU, 88-108.) Well-illustrated account 
of excavations by American explorers 


1889-1900. 


Zur Kenntnis der Chal- 
daier. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, xxxv, 
558-560.) Criticizes views of Oppert. 
Author concludes that the Chaldeans 
came from Greece and the west. 


Grauratzka (M.C.) Sagen der Khamti 


und Singpho, Assam. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 364-365.) 
Reports briefly myths and legends of the 
Singpho and Khamti of Assam concern- 
ing the origin of the earth and of man, 
dream-lore, wedding, birth, death and 
burial customs, life hereafter, etc. Some 
notable differences exist in the psyche of 
these two peoples. Cousin-marriages are 
in vogue. Singpho women are tattooed, 
Khamti not. 


Archeology and mineralogy. 
(J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 51- 
53.) Indicates aid mineralogy can give 
to archeology. Argues that the Biblical 
‘stones of Tarshish are ruby-like crys- 
tals of cinnabar from the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden in southern Spain’”’ 
(where ‘‘ King Solomon’s mines’’ were 
located). Ophir was the Rhodesian 
Eldorado. The sapphire of the ancients 
was lapis lazuli from Badakhshan. 


Le nirvana. Etude de Boud- 
hisme synthétique. (R. de Métaph. et de 
Mor., Paris, 1903, XI, 352-379.) General 
discussion, chiefly of Japanese Buddhism, 
which has many points of resemblance 
with the teachings of occidental science, 
though departing from the psychology of 
to-day in predicating the existence of 
divine and immortal sentiments. 


Resa genom Centtalasien. 
(Ymer, Stockholin, 1903, XXIII, 4-48, 
13 figs.) Contains some notes on the 
peoples of the regions of Central Asia 
traversed by the author, on ruined cities 
(Lop-nor, etc. ), Tibetans, Ladaki, etc. 


The Lolos and other tribes 
of western China. (J. Anthr. Inst., 
Lond., 1903, XXXII, 96-107, 2 pls., 3 
figs.) Treats of Tibetans, Miao-tze, Yao, 
Shans, Woni, Pula, and Lolos,— all but 


| 
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the last very briefly. The Lolo somatic 
characters, mode of writing, language, 
spirit-lore, death and burial rites, demo- 
nology, cosmogony (deluge), marriage 


customs, poetry, etc., are discussed. 
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Their pictographic script is non-Chinese | 


in origin (Nestorian influence is sus- 
pected), and the class to which the Chi- 
nese, Miao-tze, and Lolo tongues belong 
form a primitive group by itself. 

Hewitt (J. F.) Natives and customs of 
Chutia Nagpore. (Nature, Lond., 1903, 
LXVIII, 369-371, fig.) Based on F. B. 
B. Birt’s Chota Nagpore (London, 1903). 
Illustrations of Santal dance. 


Hoang (P.) 
dynastie Mandchoue-chinoise Ta-ts’ ing. 
(J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hong- 
kong, I900-I90I, N. S., XXXIII, 185- 
235.) Lists, with explanatory notes, the 
318 members of the present Manchu dy- 
nasty and the empresses. 

Holbé (M.) 
un groupe de Khas du Bas-Laos. ( Bull. 
Soc. d’Anthr. de Paris, 1903, V®S., IV, 
368-372, 4 figs. ) 


Tableau chronologique de la | 


Quelques observations sur | 


Anthropological notes | 


on the Khas of Lower Laos, belong to | 


the Brao, Poudne, Cherey, Prodn, 
Lovek, and Tién tribes. Stature aver- 
ages 1.58 m. ; range 1.48-1.71. Finger- 
reach generally exceeds stature by a few 
cm. 


Johnston (C.) The laws of Hammurabi 
and the Mosaic code. (J. H. U. Circ., 
Balt., 1903, XXII, 59-60.) Argues that 
‘the enactments of the old Babylonian 
king, formulated about 2250 B. C., passed 
more than 1000 years later into the Book 
of the Covenant, and so became the 
heritage of Israel and of the world.’’ 


Cuneiform medicine.  (Ibid., 60— 
62.) Outlines Babylonian system of 
medicine, sympathetic magic, etc. The 
school of Byzantium of medizeval times 
goes back ‘‘through the Nestorian and 
Talmudic writings to the palmy days 
of Nineveh and Babylon.’’ (See von 
Oefele’s Aezlinschriftmedizin, Leipzig, 
1902.) Ancient Assyrio-Babylonian 
influence continues in astrology, cult of 
sacred numbers, mystic influence of 
minerals, charms, talismans. 


ten Kate (H.) 
logie der Japaner.’’ (Globus, Brnschwg., 
1903, LXXXIV, 15-16.) Replies to 


Nachtrag zur ‘‘ Psycho- | 


criticisms of previous paper. The ‘‘topsy- | 


turvydom’’ and pseudo-stuperosity, Dr 


Offord (J. ) 
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ten Kate noted in the Japanese, belong 
also to the Chinese, the Javanese, etc. 


v. Le Cog (//r) Zwei ethnologische Vor- 
lagen. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 
507-509.) Brief account of a_ red- 
painted, lacquered, and gold-ornamented 
(Japanese heraldic) quiver from Minu- 
sinsk (Siberia), and an enormous iron 
stirrup from Mexico of Spanish origin. 


Macklin (W. E.) Mencius and some 
other reformers of China. (J. China 
Br. R. Asiat. Soc., Hongkong, 1900- 
I9OI, N. S., XXXII, 236-260.) Treats 
in particular of Mencius and his social 
and philosophical ideas, — also of Kwang 
Chung, Shan Yang, Tsin Shi Hwang, 
San Hung Yang, Wang an Shi. The 
author goes perhaps too far in attribut- 
ing too many ‘‘socialistic’’ ideas to the 
great philosopher. He thinks Mencius 
advocated free trade, site-taxes, remis- 
sion of duties, licenses, rates, etc. 

Moule (G. E.) Notes on the Ting-chi 
or half-yearly sacrifice to Confucius. 
(Ibid., 120-156.) Describes, with texts 
and music of songs and hymns, views of 
temple, etc., the ceremony of sacrifice to 
Confucius as witnessed at the chief 
temple in Hangchow, on March Io, 
1891. 

Muller (F. W. K.) Einige neue Erwer- 
bungen der Indischen und Chinesischen 
Abteilungen des Ké6nigl. Museum fiir 
Voélkerkunde. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 483-484.) Notes on acol- 
lection of the portraits of generals which 
the Manchu emperor K’ien-lung had 
painted by the Jesuits at his court ; two 
pictures treating of the hero-deeds of the 
last emperor of the present dynasty; a 
book which the emperor K’ien-lung had 
engraved on nephrite plates, etc. 


Niehus (Helene) Indische Rosen und ihre 
Verwertung. (Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, 
LXXXIV, II-14, 7 figs.) Treats of 
the roses of India and the products ob- 
tained from them by Hindu workers. 


The myths and laws of Baby- 
lonia and the Bible. (Am. Antiq., 
Chicago, 1903, XXV, 258-261.) Com- 
pares codes of Moses and Hammurabi in 
opposition to views of Delitzch. 


Oussani (G.) Mourning rites and cus- 
toms inearly Arabia. (J. H. U. Circ., 
Balt., 1903, xxII, 85-87.) Presents 
material derived from the ante-Islamic 
poets. Among Arabs women chiefly 


| 
| 
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mourners. Most severe mourning cus- 
toms are ‘‘the natural expression of 
‘emotion in extreme grief,’’ and can be 
explained on purely psychological 
rounds. 

Origin and development of the Ara- 
bicdialect. (Ibid., 83-85.) The appear- 
ance in the sixth century, A. D., of the 
Arabic poetic language is unparalleled 
elsewhere, and its rise was due to the 
public gatherings, fairs, ‘‘congresses,’’ 
etc., common among the Arabian tribes. 
The Koran fixed the Koraish dialect as 
the future literary language. No living 
Arabic dialect diverges from the classic 
speech as does French from Latin, and 
none is so near it as is the Lugodoric 
dialect of Sardinia to its parent speech. 


Phonetic differences between the 
eastern and western dialects of Syriac. 
(Ibid., 81-83.) Points out 20 vocalic 
and consonantal divergences. Eastern 
or Nestorian is more primitive, but least 
studied. Classical Syriac ‘‘has con- 
tinued to be cultivated by native scholars 
until the present day, and is still the 
liturgical language of six powerful orien- 
tal churches.”’ 


Raverty (H. G.) The invention of chess 
and backgammon. (Am. Antiq., Chi- 
cago, 1903, XXV, 255-258.) Reprinted 
from the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. Gives Persian account of in- 
vention of the game of zd@rd or backgam- 
mon, and of chess, which came afterward. 


Rosenau (W.) The Sonneborn collection 
of Jewish ceremonial objects. (J. H. U. 
Cire., Balt., 1903, XXII, 67-68.) Cata- 
logues briefly the Sonneborn collection 
presented to Johns Hopkins University 
in 1901, consisting of objects in use in 
the synagogue proper, in the home, and 
on special occasions. A complete cata- 
logue will be found in the author’s 
Jewish Ceremonial Institutions and 
Customs (Baltimore, 1903). 


Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Choppers from 
British India? (Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., 
Leiden, 1903, XVI, 52, 2 figs.) Brief 
note on two ornamental choppers, thought 
to be from British India, now in the Vis 
collection at Amsterdam. 


Spitzka (E. A.) The brain-weight of 
the Japanese. (Science, N. Y., 1903, 
N. S., XVIII, 371-373.) Résumés inves- 
tigations up to date, particularly those of 
Taguchi, and compares results with Eu- 
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ropean data. Japanese brains average 
well as compared with those of the white 
race. The brains of Japanese children 
seem to develop more slowly than those 
of European children. 


Sténner (//r)  Reiseskizzen aus Siam 
und Kambodscha. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 
1903, XXXV, 619-630, 7 figs.) De- 
scribes travels in 1902. Angkor-Vat 
and its temple are treated with some 
detail. 


Stiick von einer Sauleaus demTempel 
von Angkor-Vat. (Ibid., 631-632.) 
Note on a fragment of a column from 
Angkor-Vat, of gray-green sandstone. 


Vale (J.) Irrigation of the Che‘ng Tu 
plain. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., 
Hongkong, 1900-1901, N. S., XXXIII, 
105-119.) Account of the origin and 
improvement of an irrigation system 
begun in the third century B. C., which 
has turned what was once a barren dis- 
trict into a fertile plain teeming with 
population. 


Virchow (H.) Das Skelett eines verkriip- 
pelten Chinesinnen-Fusses. (Z. f. Ethn., 
Berlin, 1903, 266-316; 5 pls., 5 figs.) 
Detailed description of the anatomic 
characters of the bones of the compressed 
foot of a Chinese woman about 30 years 
of age. 


Walshe (W. G.) The ancient city of 
Shaohing. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. Soc., 
Hongkong, 1900-I90I, XXXIII, 26I- 
283.) Historical sketch of city and its 
objects of interest, from about 2000 B. Cc. 
Here are to be found a famous stone 
image of Kwanyin, a ‘‘ tooth of Buddha,” 
an ancient Buddhist sutra on palm-leaves. 
The rice-wine of Shaohing is famous all 
over China, 


Williams E. T.) Some popular re- 
ligious literature of the Chinese. (Ibid., 
11-29.) Treats of Chinese ‘‘tracts”’ 
and other folk-literature, mostly poetical, 
for ‘‘it is easier to rhyme in Chinese 
than to write prose.’? Among others, 
Sun Classic,’’ ‘¢ The complaint of 
the Ox,’’ Buddhistic sayings, ‘‘ The 
Ethics of the Kitchen,’’ Taoist posters, 
the literature of the goddess of mercy, 
Kwanyin, are referred to or quoted from. 
The average Chinese tract ‘‘ contains 
much that makes for righteousness.”’ 


Wray (L.) The Malayan pottery of Perak, 
(J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII. 


| 
| 
| 
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24-35, 3 pls., 2 figs.) Describes imple- 
ments used, process of making, etc. 
Pottery-making in Perak (only 4 places) 
is in way of extinction, since the younger 


women do not seem to be learning the | 
art from the old and middle-aged who | 


alone practise it. 
handles, knobs, or projections. 


clay. 
INDONESIA, AUSTRALASIA, 
POLYNESIA 
Blake (F. R.) Sanskrit loan-words in 


Tagalog. (J. H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 
XXII, 63-65.) Discusses chiefly data in 
Kern and Pardo de Tavera, wisely re- 
jecting many of their conclusions. A 
number of important words are held to 
be Sanskrit religious terms, titles of no- 
bility, plant and animal names, words 
for large numbers, words denoting opera- 
tions of the mind, words referring to the 
written language. The Tagalog alphabet 
and writing came from India, 


Analogies between Semitic and 
Tagalog. (Ibid., 65-66.) Notes re- 
semblances in interrogative pronoun, ver- 
bal adjective, copulative conjunction, 
verbum substantivum. 


von Bulow (W.) Die Verwaltung der 
Landgemeinden in  Deutsch-Samoa. 
(Globus, Brnschwg., 1903, LXXXIII, 
373-377.) Interesting account of Sa- 
moan native officials and popular gov- 
ernment. The customary law is listed 
under 46 items (rules, laws, offences, 
punishments). Curious survivals in the 
speech of to-day of terms which smack of 
cannibalism are noted on page 377. The 
native laws of the Samoans are such as 
‘<peoples more civi/ized’’ need not be 
utterly ashamed of. 


Cameron (A. L. P.) Traditions and 
folklore of the aborigines of New South 
Wales. (Science of Man, Sydney, 1903, 
vi, 46-48.) Legends of the obtaining 
of fire (in which the codfish, water-rat, 
hawk, bat, etc., figure), how the emu 
lost its great wings; items about the 
Bukumurri, or ‘‘mystic people,’? moon- 
myths, soul-lore, origin of the white eyes 
of the crow and the quills of the porcu- 
pine. 

Chalmers (J.) 

British New Guinea. 

Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 108-110. ) 


Notes on the Bugilai, 
(J. Anthr. Inst., 


Treats | 


Perak vessels have no | 
Wooden | 


stamps are used for marking the moist | 
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briefly of habit, tribal life, religious 
ideas, food, general appearance. The 


author considers these people ‘‘ the New 
Guinea aboriginals,’’? and possibly the 
ancestors of northern tribes of Queens- 
land. 


A vocabulary of the Bugi language, 
British New Guinea. (Ibid., 111-116.) 
About 450 words, besides numerals I-10 
and pronouns. A supplementary note 
by S. H. Ray informs us that ‘this 
vocabulary is an important addition to 
our knowledge of the languages in British 
New Guinea, between the Fly river and 
the British-Dutch boundary ’’— at pres- 
ent ten languages are known. 


Notes on the natives of Kiwai island, 
Fly river, British New Guinea. (Ibid., 
117-124.) Treats of canoes, fishing, 
cooking, fire (use and legend of origin), 
houses, agriculture, bull-roarer, initi- 
ation-ceremonies, death and _ funeral, 
dyeing, music, tobacco-smoking, nar- 
cotics, mutilations and body-marking, 
dress and ornament, weapons, head- 
trophies, marriage, etc. The Kiwai 
natives do not like boiled food. The 
chief before marching to battle practises 
coitus as an augury. Many secret and 
immoral practices occur in the initiation 
ceremonies. 


Chamberlain (A. F.) Contributions to- 
ward a bibliography of Philippine Folk- 
lore. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 116-121.) Lists 92 titles 
with occasional notes. 


Clement (E.) Ethnographic notes on the 
Western-Australian aborigines. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 
I-16, 4 figs., map.) Treats of procur- 
ing of food, flint and glass spear-heads, 
the rain-maker, ¢ar/ows (stone-heaps for 
ceremonial purposes in the ‘ willing 
rites), the native doctor or /akefa, stone 
carvings (very rude animal figures found 
on almost all the hill-tops), circumcision- 
rites, marriage and marriage-laws. A 
vocabulary of the Gnalluma tribe is 
given. A specimen showing the mzka- 
operation was obtained by the author and 
is now in the University Museum, Oxford. 


| Erklarung eines javanischen Batikmotivs. 

(Int. Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, 
| XVI, 43-46, 8 figs.) Explains the 
parang rusak pattern of Javanese batik 
as a bird’s-beak motive, borrowed pos- 
sibly from New Guinea. 


| 
| 
| | 
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Fitzner (R.) Die Bevdlkerung der 
deutschen Siidseekolonien. (Globus, 
Brnschwg., 1093, LXXXIV, 21-25.) 


Gives statistics {with discussion) of the 
population of Kaiser-Wilhelmsland, Bis- 
marck archipelago, Carolines, Marianne 
archipelago, Marshall islands, German 
Samoa,—449,450, of which 864 are 
whites. 

Haddon (A. C.) Maori art. (Nature, 
Lond., 1903, LXVIII, 35-36.) Résumés 
A. Hamilton’s Maori Art ( Wellington, 
N. Z., 1903). 

Haupt (P.) Philippine problems. (J. 
H. U. Circ., Balt., 1903, XXII, 57-58. 
Argues for the establishment by the 
American Oriental Society of a ‘* Colonial 
Section,’’? the publishing of a ‘‘ Philip- 
pine Bibliography,”’ 
practical manuals of Philippine dialects, 
particularly Tagalog, and the extension 
of the work of the Bureau of American 
Ethnology to the Philippines. 

Holmes (J. H.) Notes on the Elema 
tribes of the Papuan gulf. (J. Anthr. 
Inst., Lond., 1903, XXXIII, 125-134.) 


Treats of tribal groups (legend of origin | 


of Ipi tribes is given), hero-legend of 
Lepu tribe (achievements of Haisafarai), 
traditional history of the Eavara, Haura, 
etc. A list of native names of villages is 
given. The cause of the division of the 
Ipi tribes is said to have been adultery. 


Juynboll (H. H.) 
neesche teekenkunst. 


Proeven van 


(Int. Arch. f. 


Bali- | 


Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XvI, 81-87, 4 | 


pls.) Describes Balinese Ms. drawings 
representing incidents in native poems 


and tales of Hindu and Mohammedan | 


origin. 
Mencarini (J.) 

labor question. (J. China Br. R. Asiat. 
Soc., Hongkong, 1900-1901, N. S., 
XXXIII, 157-184.) Maintains the ‘‘ab- 
solute necessity of Chinese immigration 


to the Philippines.’?’ They are the 
‘<ideal colonists ’’ for that country. 
Porter (R. S.) Mindanao Moros. (So. 


Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1903, XXXII, 
321-328.) Brief, general account with 
text illustrations. Pro-American ; author 
esteems Moros superior to Tagdlos. 
Schmeltz (J. D. E.) Descriptive cata- 
logue of a collection of ethnographical 
objects from the northern part of western 
Australia in the ‘‘ Rijks Ethnographisch 
Museum’’ at Leiden. (Int. Arch. f. 


Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 17-29, 4 | 


The Philippine Chinese | 
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pls., 84 figs.) Lists 193 ethnographic 
objects, of which the native names, 
where known, are given. Ofthese objects 
Nos. I-22 relate to food, drinks, and im- 
plements for preparing them; 23-63, 
dressand ornament ; 64-73, fishing and 
hunting; 74-77, agriculture, forestry, 
etc., 78, handicraft ; 79-188, war ; 139- 
142, means of government, justice, etc.; 
143-165, music, dancing, etc. ; 166-193, 
worshipping of the dead, funeral, mourn- 
ing, fetishism, etc. 

Seiple (W.G.) Tagalog poetry. (J. H. 
U. Circ., Balt., 1903, 78-79.) 
Lists varieties of songs ; outlines rules of 
prosody and gives, with translation, spec- 
imen texts of divers meters. Notable is 
the £undiman or love-song. 


The Tagalog numerals. (Ibid., 79- 
81.) System is decimal and 1-20 en- 
tirely native, then native and Spanish 
mixed. Some numerals discussed in 
detail. 

Shelford (R.) On two medicine-baskets 
from Sarawak. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 
1903, XXXIII, 74-81, I pl.) Describes 
two /upongs, or ‘*medicine-baskets,”’ 
their contents (charms and simples), and 
attachments. The native names (with 
notes on uses) are given for the 35 
charms found in the basket from Saribas 
river and for the 12 in that from Undup 
river. The baskets were the property 
of two Sea-Dyak witch-doctors. 

Sierich (O.) Samoanische Marchen. (Int. 
Arch. f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, xvi, 
88-110.) German and (in most cases) 
native texts of Nos. XV-XxX1II of Samoan 
mirchen. Topics are: Canoe-voyage of 
a ghost, honor thy mother-in-law, how 
the giant Taneotruulu gave his sister in 
marriage, the cannibal giants, how the 
cocoa-palm came to Samoa, an unlucky 
marriage, snake-loves, punishment for 
theft. 

Wake (C.S.) Notes on the Indian origin 
of the Polynesian islanders. (Am. 
Antig., Chicago, 1903, XXV, 44-48.) 
Based on Fornander, Wheeler, etc. 
Compares Hawaiian Wakea and Hindu 
Vaka and seeks Hindu etymology for 
Malay. No case at all made out. 


AMERICA 


Baum (H. M.) Antiquities of the United 

States. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 
Il, 164-174, 19 figs.) Treats of the 
ruins in the de Chelly, del Muerto, and 


| 
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Monument canyons, etc., in northeastern 
Arizona, with references to the mono- 
graph of Mindeleff. Dr Baum believes 
that none of the present Indians of the 
Southwest are related to this prehistoric 
people of the cliff ruins, where existed a 
‘«prehistoric center of our American 
civilization and culture.’? Among the 
mummies found was that of a dwarf. 

Borst Pauwels (W. M. I.) Over de 
wijze van visschen met het Surinaamsche 
vischvergift Aoemaparie, (Int. Arch. 
f. Ethnogr., Leiden, 1903, XVI, 42-43, 
1 fig.) Brief note on the method of 
using the Surinam fish-poison known as 
koemaparte. The author in his Leipzig 
dissertation Bijydragen tot de kennis der 
Surinaamsche Vischvergiften (1903) 
gives the results of the chemical investi- 
gation of the fish-poison called nekze, 
with notes on several similar poisons. 

de Brettes (J.) Les indiens Arhouaques- 
Kaggabas. (Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de 
Paris, 1903, V°S., IV, 318-357, 43 figs., 
2maps.) In this valuable paper Count 
de Brettes answers more or less in de- 
tail the numerous inquiries of the gzes- 
tionnaire of the Paris Anthropological 
Society. Special attention is given to 
dress, religion, etc. The plenitude of 
the intellectual faculties of the Kaggabas 
lasts till 40 years or over. Word and 
place memory is good. The mama 
(religious chief) is hereditary, the civil 
chief elective. Rude suspension bridges 
are built. Hearing is ‘‘ extraordinarily 
developed.”’ Masked dances are in 
vogue. Tattooing is unknown, likewise 
initiation ceremonies. Nominally Catho- 
lics, they are secretly heathen. 

Chickering (Frances E.) The Hiawatha 
trilogy. (So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 
1903, XXXII, 317-319.) Brief account 
of Taylor’s musical trilogy recently ren- 
dered in Washington. 

Crosby (H. A.) The triangular stone 
adze. (Wisc. Archeol., Milwaukee, 
1903, II, 91-93, 2 figs.) Brief descrip- 
tion of the triangular stone adze, more 
or less characteristic of Wisconsin arche- 
ological districts. 

Culin (S.) Address by Stewart Culin, 
Vice-President and Chairman of Section 
H for 1902: America the cradle of 
Asia. (Proc. Am. Ass. Adv. Sci., 1903, 
Lil, 493-500.) Supports the thesis that 
certain things (methods of arrow-divina- 
tion, games, etc.) have had their primi- 
tive center of origin in America (particu- 
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larly the southwestern U. S.) and that 
to that part of the world we must look 
for the real explanation of many Asiatic 
ethnological phenomena. 

Dorsey (G. A.) Mishongnovi Antelope, 
Snake ceremonies. (Nature, Lond.- 
1903, LVIII, I1I-113.) From Report of 
field Columbian Museum. 

Doughty (Frances A.) The small family 
and American society. (Ninet. Cent., 
Lond., 1903, LIV, 420-427.) Notes that 
the mother of a few children develops 
the maternal instinct most. The small 
family is appreciated by ‘‘our most re- 
fined and best educated citizens.’’ 

Forstemann (E.) Die Nephritplatte zu 
Leiden. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, 
XXXV, 533-557, I fig.) Discusses the 
Mayainscription on the nephrite plate now 
in the Leiden Museum, which is held to 
relate to the first celebration of the five- 
days’ yearly festival to the first descent 
of Kukulkan from heaven, etc. 

Golder (F. A.) Tales from Kodiak 
island. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 85-103.) English text of 
tales concerning the origin of light, the 
grouse-girl, the ‘‘ unnatural uncle,’’ the 
boy who became a mink, the sad fate of 
Uchatngiak (dropped by the raven into 
the sea and changed to the white whale). 


Grinnell (G. B.) A Cheyenne obstacle- 
myth. (Ibid., 108-115.) English text 
of a tale of the pursuing head and es- 
cape of children by means of barriers 
made by throwing things behind them. 
Magic killing of animals is also a feature. 

Joyce (T. A.) A totem-pole in the British 
Museum. (J. Anthr. Inst., Lond., 1903, 
XXXII], 90-95, 2 pls. (7 figs.).) De- 
scribes a totem-pole from Kayang, near 
Masset, Queen Charlotte island, and a 
model totem-pole from Masset. The 
legends explanatory of them as given 
by the Indians are recorded. The two 
poles are almost duplicates, but the 
legends differ considerably. 

Latcham R. T.) Notes on Chilean an- 
thropology. (Ibid., 167-178, 3 figs. ) 
Details gf measurements of 30 skulls 
from various parts of Chile. The Chilean 
skull is generally of small capacity, with 
an average index of 78-80, and the re- 
sults of examination of 240 skulls from 
southern and 139 from northern Chile. 
Besides a large-headed and a small- 
headed type, there exists another, the most 
numerous of all, ‘a product of the other 
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two,’’ the Chilean population being far 
from homogeneous. About a third of 
the skulls approach the Iberian type and 
about one-seventh that of the Arau- 
canians. 


Lawson (P. V.) The occurrence of ob- 
sidian implements in Wisconsin. (Wisc. 
Archeol., Milwaukee, 1903, II, 95-99. ) 
Lists, with brief descriptive notes, 17 
obsidian specimens from various parts of 
the state. Its presence there is due to 
aboriginal trade. 


Leon (N.) Los Matlatzinca. (Bol. Mus. 
Nac. de Mex., 1903, Il, ep. 1, 59-82.) 


now attaches Matlatzincan to Otomian 

stock. 

Los Tarascos. (Ibid., 113-129, 132- 
149.) This article, of which two sec- 
tions appear here, is intended as an intro- 
duction to the catalogue of the Tarascan 
collection in the Museo Nacional de 
México. Cites freely from older author- 
ities and reproduces eight figures from 
MSS. relating to tribal migrations. 

Payer (//r) Ueber einen am Amazonen- 
strom gebrauchlichen Trommel-Appa- 
rat. (Z. f. Ethn., Berlin, 1903, Xxxv, 
481-483.) Briefly describes a wooden 
drum, struck by a rubber stick, of the 
Piratapujos Indians, known as ¢rocano 
and serving as a primitive telephone. 
The festal dress and ornamentation of 
these Indians is also described. In the 
discussion Dr von den Steinen recalled 
the cambarysei of the Catuquinard, a sort 
of ‘‘telegraph.”’ 


America. (Am. Antiq., Chicago, 1902, 
XXIV, 429-450.) General discussion, 
illustrated. 


Palaces and temples in Cenizal Amer- 


eral discussion, ‘llustrated. 
The southern mound-builders ; their 
works and relics. (Ibid., 215-246. ) 


that symbol and relics prove that ‘‘ there 
was a progressive series from the north 
to the south, consisting of animal-wor- 
ship, etc.’’ 

— Recent discoveries in Honduras. 
(Ibid., 49-64, ills.) Based on Owen, 
Maler, etc. Author holds that ‘‘ there 
was a development on the soil of America 
which was certainly equal to that found 
in Babylonia or in Egypt at the opening 
of history.’’ 


Treats of day and month names. Author | 
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Preuss (K. T.) Die Feuergitter als 
Ausgangspunkt zum Verstandniss der 
mexikanischen Religion in ihrem Zusam- 
menhange. (Mitt. d. Anthr. Ges. in 
Wien, 1903, XXXIII, 129-223, 98 figs. ) 
A valuable detailed study of the fire-gods 
and their réle in the religion of ancient 
Mexico. Topics treated are: Mexican 
knowledge of vulcanism, the fire-god as 
deity of the interior of the earth and of 
the dead, the fire-god as lord of the four 
quarters and of above and below, Tam- 
oanchan, the Tzitzimime, death and 
sacrificial death, the symbol sun — night 
and the o/in-sign, the priest-gods, sin 
and punishment, the deities of sexual 
sin, the fire-god and Tlaloc, etc. 


Prince (J. D.) The name ‘ Chahna- 


meed.’’ (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 107.) Etymologizes this 
Mohegan name as ‘‘one who eats exces- 
sively.” See Speck, F. G. 


| Schmidt (M.) Guana. (Z. f. Ethn., 


Peet (S. D.) Pyramids and palaces in | 


ica. (Ibid., 1903, XXV, 1-24.) Gen- | 


Berlin, 1903, XXXV, 324-336, 560-604. ) 
Brief ethnographic sketch of the Guana 
Indians of Matto Grosso, with list of 
tribal divisions, habitat, population, and 
a vocabulary of 550 words, notes on pre- 
fixes, declension, pronouns, conjugation, 
30short sentences and phrases, and alpha- 
betic (German) list of words in vocabu- 
lary. The Guana belong by language to 
von den Steinen’s Nustock. They for- 
merly lived in the Chaco, but are now 
east of the Paraguay. 


Speck (F. G.) A Pequot-Mohegan witch- 


craft tale. (J. Amer. Folk-Lore, Boston, 
1903, XVI, 104--106.) English text of 
‘©The Tale of Chahnameed,’’ obtained 
from a mixed-blood Indian near Nor- 
wich, Conn whose idiom is ‘a last 
echo of the Pequot tongue.’’ See Prince, 


J.D. 


| Telford (Emma P.) Among the Navahos. 


Illustrated review of data. Authorholds | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


(So. Wkmn., Hampton, Va., 1903, 
XXXII, 329-335, 6 ills.) Treats of 
sheep-industry, labor, houses, death, 
sickness, etc. 


Uhle (M.) Ancient South American civi- 
lization. (Harper’s Mag., N. Y., 1903, 
Cvul, 780-786, 10 figs.) Treats of the 
five or six successive periods of ancient 
Peruvian culture representing between 
2000 and 3000 years, and already 
flourishing, as proved by architectural 
remains, etc., 1000 B. Cc. Dr Uhle 
thinks American civilization in Peru 
would have risen higher and perhaps 


| 
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have reached a brilliant development 
without the interference of Europe. 

Ward (D. J. H.) Historico-anthropolog- 
ical possibilities in Iowa. (Iowa J. of 
Hist. and Pol., Iowa City, 1903, 1, 47- 
76.) Topics considered are: Anthro- 
pology as a science, divisions of anthro- 
pology, geological preparation in Iowa, 
the approach of the white man, the 
white man’s final possession, the first 
inhabitants, the mound-builder period, 
what became of the mound-builders, 
and who succeeded them? The red 
men, Black Hawk, Keokuk, Ma-tau-e- 
qua, the mounds of Iowa ( with distribu- 
tion-map), the mound-builder’s plain, 
Indian names as reminders, the Daven- 
port Academy, Professor Starr’s work, 
the scientific and educational argument, 
the moral argument. The scientific study 
of the Indian is our debt to him. 


— Anthropological instruction in Iowa. 
(Ibid., 312-328.) General discussion 
and outline of curriculum, with prac- 
tical suggestions. | Author notes that 
McGee, Starr, Holmes, and Russell are 
either Iowans or have had to do with 
researches and education in Iowa. Be- 
sides these interesting papers Dr Ward 
has published two suggestive pamphlets, 
Anthropology: a Synopsis of the Science, 
and The Human Races: A Sketch of 
Classifications. (See Am. Anthropolo- 
gist, vol. 5, p. 554.) 

Williams (T.) Ethnic factors in South 
America. (Ann. Amer. Acad. Pol. & 
Soc. Sci., Phila., 1903, XXII, 25-31.) 
Points out the survival-value of the In- 
dian. Of 40,000,000 people in South 
America, perhaps 8,000,000 are of pure 
white blood. Asa result of the blend- 
ings the Indian may come to the front 


again in some of the Spanish American 
republics. 

Winchell (N. H.) Was man in America 
in the glacial period? (Bull. Geol. Soc. 
Amer., Minneapolis, 1903, XIV, 133- 
152.) After considering the pre-glacial 
surface of the country, the advent of the 
ice-sheets, origin and stratification of the 
loess, the Lansing skeleton (the find is 
accepted as authentic), Dr Winchell con- 
cludes that ‘‘ man existed in North Amer- 
ica at the time of the Iowan epoch of 
the ice-sheet,’’ and that the skeleton was 
buried by the muddy overflow of the Mis- 
souri valley, augmented by materials 
from the Kansas drift. 

Wright (F. B.) The mastodon and mam- 
moth contemporary with man. (Rec. of 
Past, Wash., 1903, II, 242-252, 10 figs. ) 
Résumés present knowledge of habitat, 
distribution, cause of extinction, contem- 
poraneity with man, etc. Author’s con- 
clusion is that while contemporaneity is 
undoubted in Europe, the evidence for 
North America is ‘‘ more scattering and 
less definite.’’ 

Glacial man. (Ibid., 259-271, 9 
figs., 3 maps.) Treats of the evidence 
as to glacial man in Europe and Amer- 
ica, Kent’s Hole, the Trenton gravels, 
etc. Concludes that the antiquity of 
man as proved by the glacial period is 
not much if any greater than that of the 
Nile valley and Euphrates civilizations. 

Wright (G. F.) The age of the Lansing 
skeleton. (Rec. of Past, Wash., 1903, 
Il, 119-124, 4 figs.) In this brief paper 
the author résumés recent opinions and 
accepts the view that ‘‘the Lansing 
skeleton was buried before the close of 
the Iowan epoch of the glacial period,’’ 
say 12,000 years ago. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Was John Lederer in Either of the Carolinas ? — The title of the 
work to which I shall refer is: Zhe Derscoveries of John Lederer in Three 
Several Marches from Virginia, to the west of Carolina, and Other Parts 
of the Continent; Begun in March, 1669, and ended in September, 1670. 
Translated from the Latin by Sir William Talbot, London, 1672. (Re- 
printed, Rochester, N. Y., 1902.) 


The preface of the translator and original editor informs the reader 
that the author, after the return from his expeditions, ‘‘ met nothing but 


affronts and reproaches’’ in Virginia, and was ‘‘ forced by this storm into 
Maryland,’’ from which fact, knowing Lederer was sent out by the Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, it is presumable that but little faith was placed in his 
statements. Following this preface is a map, which it is asserted was 
made by the author’s ‘‘ own hand’’ and on which are marked by dotted 
lines the routes of the ‘‘ three marches’’ Lederer claims to have made. 
Our present criticism refers wholly to the account of the ‘‘ second 
expedition ’’ so far as it relates to Lederer’s journey into the ‘‘ Province 
of Carolina.’’ He begins the account of his journey after separating from 
the party sent by the governor to accompany him but who refused to pass 
beyond the limits of the colony, by stating that they parted as friends, 
and that he, with one Susquehanna Indian, changed his course ‘‘ from 
west to southwest and by south, to avoid the mountains.’’ Traveling from 
the fifth to the ninth of June he reached Sapon on a branch of ‘‘ Rorenock 
[Roanoke] river,’’ apparently on Dan river. From this point he went 
‘south and by west ’’ fifty miles to Akenatzy, an island ‘‘ upon a branch 
of the same river’’ (Roanoke), which he reached June 12th. Thence 
some ‘‘ thirty odde miles’’ in a ‘‘ south-southwest course,’’ to the Oenock 
Indians. Forty miles farther in a ‘‘ west-southwest ’’ course he reached 
‘‘Watary ’’ ; no stream is named, but the place is located on his map at 
the extreme head of the middle branch of the Roanoke. As Watary may 
be identified with Wateree, it would seem that Lederer had traveled well- 
nigh across North Carolina without encountering any other river than the 
Roanoke and without meeting with any stream which flowed toward the 
south or southeast. Yet, had he actually reached the section mentioned, 
he would have found that the streams in that region flowed southeastward. 
He states that from Watary he went ‘‘a west-course for near thirty miles’’ 
to Sara, ‘‘not far distant from the mountains, which here lose their 
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height, and change their course and name: for they run due west, and 
receive from the Spaniards the name of Suala.’’ His journey from this 
point to Ushery is described as follows : 

‘¢ From Sara I kept a south-southwest course until the five and twentieth 
of June, and then I reached Wisacky. This three-days march was more 
troublesome to me than all my travels besides: for the direct way which 
I took from Sara to Wisacky, is over a continuous marish overgrown with 
reeds, from whose roots sprung knotty stumps as hard and sharp as flint. 
I was forc’d to lead my horse most part of the way, and wonder that he 
was not either plunged in the bogs, or lamed by those rugged knots. 

‘¢ This nation is subject to a neighbour king residing upon the bank of 
a great lake called Ushery, invironed of all sides with mountains, and 
Wisacky marish ; and therefore I will detain the reader no longer with 
the discourse of them, because I comprehend them in that of Ushery. 

‘¢ The six and twentieth of June, having crossed a fresh river which 
runs into the lake of Ushery, I came to the town, which was more popu- 
lous than any I had seen before in my march. The king dwells some 
three miles from it, and therefore I had no opportunity of seeing him the 
two nights which I stayed there. This prince, though his dominions are 
large and populous, is in continual fear of the Oustack-Indians seated on 
the opposite side of the lake; a people so addicted to arms, that even 
their women come into the field, and shoot arrows over their husbands’ 
shoulders, who shield them with leathern targets. The men it seems 
should fight with silver-hatchets: for one of the Usheryes told me that 
they were of the same metal with the pomel of my sword. . 

‘The water of Ushery-lake seemed to my taste a little brackish ; 
which I rather impute to some mineral-waters which flow into it, than to 
any saltness it can take from the sea, which we may reasonably suppose 
isa great way from it. Many pleasant rivulets fall into it, and it is stored 
with great plenty of excellent fish. I judged it to be about ten leagues 
broad: for were not the other shore very high, it could not be discerned 
from Ushery. How far this lake tends westerly, or where it ends, I 
could neither learn or guess. Here I made a days stay. .. . 

“*'To avoid Wisacky-marish, I shaped my course northeast ; and after 
three days travel over hilly ways, where I met with no path or road, I 
fell into a barren sandy desert, where I suffered miserably for want of 
water ; the heat of the summer having drunk all the springs dry, and left 
no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they run: so that if 
now and then I had not found a standing pool, which provident nature 
set round with shady oaks, to defend it from the ardour of the sun, my 
Indian companion, horse and self had certainly perished with thirst. In 
this distress we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head 
of a river, which afterwards proved Eruco.’’ (Pages 20-22.) 

As the Usheries are identified with the Catawbas, who were then in 
their historic seat, Lederer must have reached the border of South Caro- 
lina. As there is no lake in all that region, how are we to explain his 
statements? Did his visit take place, as has been suggested, in a rainy 
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season during an overflow of the streams which spread over the bottom- 
lands, making a broad expanse of water? Is it possible that an explorer 
sent out by the Governor of Virginia because of his supposed ability 
would fail to learn by his own observation or through information from 
the Indians that the supposed lake was merely an overflow? That such 
overflows did sometimes occur in the streams of this particular section is 
testified to by Lawson, who traveled through the region in 1700; but 
that it was an overflow he soon perceived, the swift current and the trees 
making this apparent to every one. But this supposition is forbidden by 
Lederer’s description of it, as above quoted, which makes it a true lake, 
as does his map, and also by his additional statement that the season had 
been one of excessive drought. He says that three days later, on his re- 
turn by another way, he fell into a barren, sandy desert where he suffered 
from want of water, ‘‘the heat of summer having drunk all the springs 
dry, and left no signe of any, but the gravelly chanels in which they run.’’ 
It is therefore evident that the supposition that what he saw was a great 
overflow due to much rain is untenable. Early explorers of regions little 
known and unmapped are liable to error, but in this case it is simply a 
matter of veracity. Lederer’s statement is untrue if he visited the sec- 
tion mentioned, as he saw no lake; and if he did not visit it, the claim 
of having done so is false. 

There is, however, another statement which shows that Lederer did 
not make the journey, and that his claim to that effect cannot be accepted 
as true. ‘*’To avoid Wisacky-marish,’’ he says, ‘‘I shaped my course 
northeast,’’ and this corresponds exactly with his map, which marks the 
return as northeast, but entirely south of Roanoke river until he reached 
the Virginia border; and yet in all this distance — from the southwest 
border of North Carolina until he reached the ‘‘ Eruco,’’ or Neuse river, 
in the northeastern part of the state — he, according to the narrative and 
map, crossed no stream but traveled for fourteen days through a sandy 
desert (deserta arenosa). His statement is that after ‘‘ three days travel ’’ 
he fell into a barren, sandy desert, where he suffered from thirst, so that 
if now and then he had not found a standing pool his Indian companion, 
horse, and self had perished with thirst. ‘In this distress,’’ he con- 
tinues, “‘ we travelled till the twelfth of July, and then found the head of 
a river, which afterwards proved [to be] Eruco’’ (which, although he 
connects it with the Roanoke, is evidently the Neuse). Hence this 


veracious explorer, according to his own narrative, traveled diagonally 
through North Carolina from the southwest border to the northeast portion 
without crossing a single stream of sufficient size to quench his thirst — 
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neither the Yadkin nor Cape Fear nor any of their numerous tributaries 
were encountered, the entire journey being over a sandy desert ! 

It is evident, therefore, that all the local items mentioned in the ac- 
count of this journey must have been obtained from the Indians in the 
sections which Lederer actually visited, and that the journey into the 
Carolinas is a myth. Cyrus THOMAS. 


Ethnological and Archeological Survey of California, — President 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler of the University of California and Director F. 
W. Putnam of the Department of Anthropology, have made the following 
announcement : 

‘¢ For several years the University of California, through its Depart- 
ment of Anthropology and by the liberal assistance of Mrs Phoebe A. 
Hearst, has been engaged in an Ethnological and Archeological Survey 
of the state. A large amount of material, illustrative of Indian life and 
culture in past and present times, has been obtained and will form an im- 
portant part of the anthropological collections which will in the future be 
exhibited in a Museum of the University at Berkeley. At the present 
time this collection, with others of the department, is temporarily placed 
in one of the buildings of the Affiliated Colleges belonging to the Univer- 
sity in San Francisco. Here the large and valuable collections are safely 
cared for until the permanent museum building is secured. 

‘« Systematic explorations are being made of the later gravel deposits, 
of several caves, and of the ancient shellheaps, in order to ascertain when 
man first occupied this region. The languages of the existing Indians 
are being studied by experts of the department ; the customs and mythol- 
ogy of the different tribes are being carefully recorded ; and collections 
illustrating their arts are being formed for the Museum. A study of the 
physical characters of the various groups of Indians, combined with that 
of the skeletons found during the archeological explorations, is being made 
in order to determine the physical relations of the Indians of California 
with those of other regions. By correlating the physical characters, the 
particular cultures of the past and present Indians, and the various linguis- 
tic stocks or families still extant, it is hoped to solve the great problem 
of the relationship of the numerous groups of Indians in California, and 
their relationship with peoples of other parts of the continent and possibly 
with certain tribes of Asia. 

‘Nowhere in America has there been such a diversity of Indian 
languages as in California, a condition which has long puzzled anthropol- 
ogists. During the last five years more investigations of these languages 
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have been made by the University and by eastern institutions than in all] 
previous time. These Indian languages are now fast disappearing. Sey- 
eral are at the present moment known only by five or six and others by 
twenty or thirty individuals, and hardly a year passes without some special 
dialect, or even language, becoming extinct. For this reason it is desired 
that students should be instructed in the methods of recording and study- 
ing Indian languages, and then devote themselves to special research. 
The University is therefore giving instruction in this branch of linguistics 
with the hope of preparing students to carry on the research before the 
opportunities pass away. Similar reasons apply to researches in other 
divisions of ethnology, and in archeology ; hence the training of students 
in these subjects is also undertaken by the Department of Anthropology. 

‘<The officers of the department make a special appeal to persons in 
all parts of the State and adjacent regions for aid in this survey. Hun- 
dreds of Indian objects are found annually, which if carefully labeled as 
to where and how found and sent to the University, would, when brought 
together for comparative study, aid in the settlement of many important 
questions. The distribution of a particular kind of stone implement or 
of an ancient form of basket, and of many other objects of Indian manu- 
facture (even the peculiar stone of which an implement is made is of 
great importance), will aid in determining the distribution of a tribe or 
group of which other records may be lost or so uncertain that just such 
confirmatory evidence to establish a particular point is required. 

‘< Information relating to the location of caves, shellheaps, old burial 
places, ancient village sites, and scattered fragments or survivors of nearly 
extinct tribes, is earnestly solicited, that such may be investigat : by the 
department and may be correctly reported on its ethnological and arche- 
ological maps of the State. 

‘‘The University is by this survey carrying on a research of great im- 
portance in obtaining a knowledge of the first peopling of the Pacific 
coast and of the early migrations, and of the relationships of the recent 
and present Indians, a research that is required by anthropologists and by 
all interested in the early history of man. This work has been well begun, 
but assistance of many kinds is needed for its rapid progress. This as- 
sistance it is hoped will be given to aid the University of the State in an 
undertaking of such generai interest.’’ 

The Department of Anthropology of the University has in press or 
in preparation seven volumes pertaining to Graeco-Roman and Egyptian 
archeology, American archeology and ethnology, and anthropology. 
The memoirs of direct interest to American students are Life and Cul- 
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ture of the Hupa, and Hupa Texts, by Pliny Earle Goddard; Zhe 
Languages of the Coast of California, South of San Francisco, by 
A. L. Kroeber; Zxplorations in Peru (part 1, Ruins of Moche ; part 2, 
Huamachuco, Chincha, Ica, Pisco, Huaitara), by Max Uhle; Zhe Book 
of Life of the Ancient Mexicans (an anonymous Hispano-American manu- 
script preserved in the Biblioteca Nazionale Centrale, Florence, Italy), 
by Zelia Nuttall. The last mentioned work, which is eagerly awaited by 
all students of Mexican ethnology and archeology, will consist of (1) an 
Introduction and colored fac-simile of 80 pages, and (II) Translation 
and Commentary. 

The Coast Yuki of California. — In the April June issue of the 4n- 
thropologist (pp. 375-376) Mr P. E. Goddard showed that the Kato or 
Kai Pomo of Cahto and Laytonville, Mendocino county, California, are 
not Pomo but Athabascan. A visit made to the Indians still living on 
the coast to the west of the Kato, mostly about Westport, proved these to be 
of Yuki stock, speaking a dialect somewhat differentiated, though rather 
regularly, from that of the Yuki proper of Round valley. The territory 
of these Coast Yuki extended from near Usal on the north along the 
coast to about Ten Mile river on the south. In the interior, Jackson 
Valley creek, one of the headwaters of the south fork of Eel river, is 
said to have formed the boundary between them and the Kato. The 
Kato thus constituted the southernmost extension of Athabascans on the 
Pacific coast, their territory forming a tongue that separated the Yuki 
proper from the Coast Yuki. 

These facts, together with those ascertained by Mr Goddard, show 
previous statements as to the geographical boundaries of both the Pomo 
and the Yuki families to have been considerably in error. ‘he map ac- 
companying Powers’ Z7zbes of California shows one unbroken Pomo area 
and two for the Yuki; Powell in his radian Linguistic Families gives 
two Pomo and two Yuki areas. Actually the Pomo are all in one 
continuous area, while the Yuki occupy three detached territories. 
These three are, first, the territory in and about Round valley, not reach- 
ing anywhere to within twenty miles of the sea, but including on the 
south the territory of the Huchnom, known locally as Redwoods and called 
by Powers ‘Tatu ; second, the much smaller territory of the Coast Yuki to 
the west ; and third, the equally confined separate area occupied by the 
so-called Wappos between Geyserville and Calistoga. In regard to the 
Wappos information has also been incomplete. Powers states that 
though primarily mountaineers, they held also the part of the Russian 
river valley lying between Geysersville and Healdsburg. He gives, how- 
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ever, an impossible story about a treaty of cession between them and the 
neighboring Pomo in regard to this land, and the map that accompanies 
his volume omits the Wappo from the valley. Inquiry from Wappos now 
living on. Russian river at Alexander valley near Healdsburg confirms the 
fact that the plain from this spot northward to the vicinity of Geyserville 
was Yuki, not Pomo, territory. A. L. KRoeser. 
A New Moquelumnan Territory in California. — The Indians known 
locally as Coyote Valley Indians and living about eighty miles north of 
San Francisco on the headwaters of Putah creek in the southern part of 
Lake county, California, have heretofore been regarded as Wintun. 
They are so designated on the linguistic map in Powers’ 7Z7zdes of Cali- 
fornia. Recently, during an ethnological investigation of this part of 
the state, vocabularies were taken from Coyote valley. On comparison 
with the vocabularies in Powers, as well as with some obtained in Marin 
county, the Coyote Valley language proved to be a Moquelumnan dialect. 
The territory of this branch of the Moquelumnan stock was ascer- 
tained to have been quite limited in extent, comprising part of the upper 
drainage basin of Putah creek and a certain area on the northern side of 
the watershed between Putah and Cache creeks, extending as far north 
as the extreme southeastern shore of Clear lake and the south bank 
of Cache creek for a few miles down from its source. This area 
consists of territory heretofore assigned to the Wintun —in Putah and 
Cache creek basins — and to the Pomo, on Clear lake. This Moquelum- 
nan group was accordingly isolated and about forty miles north of the 
Moquelumnan inhabitants of Marin and southern Sonoma counties, who 
were themselves detached from the main body of Moquelumnan tribes 
east of the San Joaquin river. Powers, in speaking of the Wintun, says: 
‘‘In the head of Napa Valley were the Wappo, and in Pope and Coyote 
Valleys there was spoken a language now nearly, if not quite, extinct.’’ 
This statement would seem to have been based on indefinite information 
of the Coyote Valley language. 
In the course of the same investigation it was ascertained that the 
Yukian Wappo, whose territory has been said to have reached only a 
short distance south of Calistoga at the head of Napa valley, really held 
the entire upper half of this valley, extending nearly to the present town 
of Napa, about twenty miles farther south than previously believed. 
S. A. BARRETT. 
A Laguna Ceremonial Language. — While conducting studies in 
physical anthropology among the Queres or Keresan Indians of the pueblo 
of Laguna, New Mexico, in the interest of the Hyde Expedition, for the 
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American Museum of Natural History, in 1900, an especially well educated 
and trustworthy member of the tribe, Charles Kie, informed me that 
some of the old men of Laguna know and still use in certain ceremonies 
an archaic language which the younger generation can neither speak nor 
fully understand. Kie is familiar with some of the words of this language, 
which are here recorded for the interest which they may have to philol- 
ogists. For comparison their equivalents in the ordinary Laguna dialect 
are included. The old men of the tribe guard this archaic speech with 
great jealousy, and as none of them can speak English, or indeed Spanish 
with any degree of fluency, and as my informant was afraid to let any 
one know that he confided the secret in me, I was unable to pursue my 
inquiry further. This ceremonial language is known as Hamasija, which, 
according to Kai, means, approximately ‘‘old,’’ ‘‘ancient.’’ With an 
abundance of time at his disposal, and with the confidence of the old 
men of the tribe, a linguist could probably learn all that is to be known 
of the Hamagija. The orthography employed in the terms which follow 
is the same as that used in my article on ‘‘ The Ancient Chichimec Re- 
gion’’ in the last number of the American Anthropologist. 


English Present Laguna Hamasija 
Father Ska-nej-Ssti-je, pa-pa $ka-nat 
(Ska = mine) 

Man haé-ce fa-je-ta-ma (any male) 

Woman ku ku-tin-na-ko (any female) 

Braves ko-va-3ki-ic ko-va-vaj-Ea-mos 

Wife Ska-u-kve Ska-k6-jau-ce 

Husband $ka-¢ Ska-haS-te 

House kha-trt i-Ci-ii 

Village ca-a-Sti-e ha-a-Stij-€a-ii 

Sun u-Sa-éa u-Sa-ra 

Moon ta-wa-ta ta-va-ra 

Rain kha-aé Si-va-na (both rain and 
snow ) 

Food u-pe-vi ka-va-i-ti 

Sleeping ci-pa pa-ji 

Arrow iS-to-wa ty-e3-ka-ce 

Bow huS-ta-ka kaS-tja-ce 

Stone ja-u-ni ja-u-ni 

Blanket (‘‘selape,’’ from itS-ka 

Spanish) 
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Body Sti-hi S¢i-hi-ti-mi-si 

Hair ha-€a-iii ka-wi-na 

Bird ga-ja-ta-Mi-3i S$piS-pi-na 

Animal a-tas cta-ja-mi-3i 

Beautiful kaj-ka-pi-ni kau-ki-na 

White Sta-mut-je k’sé-na, k’Sés 

Black mi§-Ci-c m6-na-ka-ni§ 

Yellow kon-ma-ko 

Green kSa-ti-mah-ce kSa-ti-mal-ce 

Bouquet of all kinds (none) ko-a-ti-ka-ma 
of flowers 

All kinds of clothing u-na-tiS-ée ci-mi 

Long time ago miS-hama i-ndt 

Game, generic (none) kojé-t 

Heart ka-va5-ka vi-nuS-ka 


ALES HRDLICKA. 


Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands. —In October, 
1902, the Philippine government organized the Bureau of Non-Christian 
Tribes, with the purpose of studying the ethnology and anthropology of 
the so-called Pagan and Mohammedan tribes of the archipelago, and 
also with the purpose of gathering such information concerning the wild 
tribes as would be of value in administering the government to their advan- 
tage. Dr David P. Barrows was appointed the first chief of the bureau 
shortly after its inception, which position he held until October first of 
the present year, when he became Commissioner of Education for the 
islands. On August 24th last the name of the institution was changed to 
‘¢ The Ethnological Survey for the Philippine Islands,’’ and the scope of 
its work was enlarged to include investigations of all peoples in the islands, 
for instance, the so-called Christianos and the Chinese. The chiefs of 
other departments of the government may call on the chief of the Sur- 
vey to assist them in gathering what information they may desire, if it is 
directly in the line of the Survey work. 

On October first Dr Albert Ernest Jenks, formerly of the Bureau 
‘of American Ethnology at Washington, was chosen chief of the Sur- 
vey, and has entered upon the duties of the office. The Survey will 
shortly publish a preliminary study of the Negritos, a preliminary study 
of treaty relations with the Moros of the southern islands, two or three 
illustrated type bulletins of Filipino peoples, and a monograph on the 
Bontoc Igorotes. Dr Jenks expects to bring to the St Louis Exposition 
the ethnological collection of the Philippines and it is expected that sev- 
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eral groups of primitive people from the archipelago will accompany the 
exhibit. Arrangements have been definitely made for several Igorot fam- 
ilies, and Dr Neiderlein, member in charge of the Exposition Board in 
the islands, has under way negotiations looking toward the taking of a 
group of Negritos, of Moros from Lake Lanao, Mindanao, and two or 
three other groups of wild mountain people. If the plans carry there 
will be an unexcelled opportunity given American anthropologists to 
study many phases of the primitive lie of the Philippines, and as soon 
as plans have matured sufficiently it is Dr Jenks’ purpose to present the 
facts to the various institutions of research and teaching in the United 
States and Europe so that those interested may know and avail themselves 
of the opportunity to see the primitive Filipino quite as he is at home. 

Oath by the Arrow. —In administering oaths to plaintiffs and de- 
fendants appearing before the three Indian judges of the Court of Indian 
Offenses of the Crow tribe, a tin arrow is used. It is held in high and 
sacred esteem by all the older Crows, and it was claimed that no one can 
touch it and tell an untruth without meeting with a mishap such as bod- 
ily injury, the loss of a horse or other property, or even death. The 
pointed end of the arrow is painted red to resemble blood. 

The present custom of swearing by the arrow can be traced to the 
following method of settling disputes, which arose between two or more 
warriors over the right of ownership of an enemy’s scalp or of a captured 
horse or gun. 

A day was designated by the councillors for hearing the claims of the 
contending warriors. During the early hours of the appointed day the 
camp crier would give notice of the place and time of the trial. On as 
sembling at the designated locality a buffalo skull was placed upon the 
ground, facing eastward, and around it the councillors of the tribe seated 
themselves in a circle. All interested in the case were attired in their 
best costumes. 

After the head-chief had stated the cause of the trial, deplored the 
necessity of it, and impressed on the contestants the sacredness of the oath 
each would be required to make, he took an arrow, pierced a piece of 
buffalo meat with it, placed it across the buffalo skull, and returned to his 
position in the circle. The contestants for the trophy were then called 
separately by the head-chief to come within the circle and to take oath 
to the statements they had to make. Aseach one in turn approached the 
center and made his statement, he picked up the arrow with the buffalo 
meat still upon it, slowly raised and pointed it to the sun with his finger 
upon the point, attested that his statement was true, invoked protection, 
and finally returned the arrow to the skull. 
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No contestant was adjudged guilty of perjury until he had met with 
some misfortune, when the true ownership was declared in favor of his 
opponent at the trial. 

Many were afraid to touch the arrow after making their claim. 

S. C. Simms, 

Fourteenth International Congress of Americanists. — The Thir- 
teenth Session of the International Congress of Americanists, held in 
New York, October, 1902, resolved ‘‘ that the next session be held in 
Stuttgart, 1904, and that the matter of arranging the same be entrusted 
to Graf von Linden, Professor von den Steinen, and Professor Seler,’’ 
The committee of organization has announced that the Fourteenth Session 
will be held in the city named from August 18th to 23d, 1904, under the 
patronage of His Majesty, King Wilhelm II of Wiirttemberg. As usual 
the subjects to be discussed will relate to (a) the native races of America, 
their origin, distribution, history, physical characteristics, languages, in- 


ventions, customs, and religions ; (4) the monuments and the archeology 
of America; (¢) the history of the discovery and occupancy of the New 
World. The membership fee of three dollars (which includes the cost 
of the printed report) should be remitted by draft or money order to Mr 
Theodor G. Wanner, treasurer, KGnigstrasse 35, Stuttgart, Germany. 
Communications pertaining to the presentation of papers on general 
anthropology and ethnology should be addressed to Professor Karl von 
den Steinen, Hardenbergstrasse 24, Berlin-Charlottenburg ; those relat- 
ing to archeology, to the history of the discovery of the New World, 
or to Central American subjects should be sent to Professor Edward Seler, 
Kaiser Wilhelmstrasse 3, Steglitz, near Berlin. 

The Committee of Organization consists of forty-five distinguished 
men of science and letters, of whom Dr von den Steinen is president ; 
Karl Graf von Linden and Dr Edward Seler, vice-presidents ; Dr Kurt 
Lampert, general secretary (Stuttgart), and Mr Theodor G. Wanner, 
treasurer. 

It is sincerely hoped that Americanists of the New World will unite 
in making the Stuttgart session of the International Congress a memor- 
able one, even should it not be possible for them to be present in person. 

‘ Those who will be so fortunate as to attend the session will be well repaid. 
The meetings of the Congress will be held in the festal hall of the Koenigs- 
bau, and after the session an excursion will be made to Schweizerbild and 
Kesslerloch, where Dr J. Nuesch conducted his famous explorations of 
prehistoric remains. The town of Schaffhausen will tender a banquet to 

the Congress, followed by an illumination of the cataracts of the Rhine. 
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The committee of organization urge that titles of papers to be presented 
in person or otherwise be sent as soon as possible to General Secretary 
Lampert. 

Eighth International Geographic Congress.— Pursuant to the action 
of the Seventh International Geographic Congress held in Berlin in 1899, 
the geographers and geographic societies of the United States are consid- 
ering plans for the ensuing Congress, which is to convene in September, 
1904. It is proposed to have the principal scientific sessions in Wash- 
ington early in the month, and to have social sessions in New York, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Chicago, with a final session in conjunction 
with the World’s Congress of Science and Arts in St Louis. It is pro- 
visionally planned also to provide an excursion from St Louis to Mexico, 
and thence to points of geographic interest in western United States and 
Canada. A preliminary announcement is in press and will shortly be 
issued to officers and members of geographic societies in all countries, 
and to geographers who may express interest in the Congress and its 
work. Details have been entrusted to a committee of arrangements made 
up of representatives from geographic societies in all parts of the United 
States. The officers of the committee are: Dr W J McGee, chairman ; 
Mr John Joy Edson, treasurer; and Dr J. H. McCormick, secretary. 
The office of the committee is in Hubbard Memorial Hall, Washington, 
D. C., where communications may be addressed. 


International Congress of Prehistoric Anthropology and Arche- 
ology. —At the last session of the Congress held at Paris in 1900, 
Vienna was designated as the next place of meeting, and a number of 
persons residing there were invited to constitute a committee of organi- 
zation. This committee has had several meetings, interest has been 
aroused, and the Minister of Public Instruction has offered a contribution 
toward the expenses of the next Congress. The committee has been 
making an effort to have the rule as to the exclusive use of the French 
language at the Congress amended in favor of the other principal lan- 
guages of Europe. The matter was finally taken charge of by Sir John 
Evans, and an addition to the rule as to the French language, signed by 
several distinguished specialists, was proposed, permitting the use of 
German, English, and Italian in oral communications and discussions. It 
was thought that the meeting at Vienna was assured, when an unexpected 
difficulty arose through the objection of the committee of organization 
in Paris, the president finding the proposed amendment unsatisfactory. 
The situation being thus, it was thought best to abandon the plan to meet 
at Vienna, although this was regretted on account of the interest aroused 
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and the active preparations already made to that end. The date and 
place of meeting have therefore not yet been definitely fixed, but it jis 
hoped that a satisfactory agreement will soon be reached. 


Preservation of Antiquities. — At a meeting of the Anthropolog- 
ical Society of Washington held December 1, a committee of five mem- 
bers was appointed to consider and to report on ways and means for the 
preservation of antiquities in the United States. The committee sub- 
mitted its report at the meeting of the Society held December 15, and 
recommended the adoption and circulation of the following petition to 
Congress : 


TO THE SENATE AND HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA IN CONGRESS ASSEMBLED : 


Whereas, From an historical and scientific standpoint, great damage 
is daily committed in and about the prehistoric ruins and monuments 
located on lands belonging to the United States, by curiosity hunters, 
tourists, or persons in the employ of others in furtherance of commercial 
ventures, or by expeditions working directly in the interest of public and 
quasi-public bodies, whereby many of said prehistoric monuments and 
ruins are damaged beyond repair, and relics of primitive origin and of 
great historic value are scattered and destroyed, thereby rendering them 
valueless as objects of scientific study for the illustration of the primitive 
history of America ; and, 

Whereas, With few exceptions the enlightened nations of the world 
have passed laws declaring their archeological monuments and prehistoric 
objects to be the property of the nation, and have prohibited, under severe 
penalties, the removal of the same by exploration or excavation, or by 
alienation thereof without the express authorization from some legally 
constituted body ; 

Therefore, your petitioners pray the Congress of the United States to 
enact a law or laws governing the right of collection, exploration or ex- 
cavation in or adjacent to any prehistoric monuments and ruins on Gov- 
ernment lands without the express written authority of such person or 
persons as Congress may designate, and your petitioners further pray (1) 
for the passage of a law prohibiting the exportation of prehistoric objects 
from the United States except under such restrictions as Congress in its 
judgment may establish ; (2) that so much of all lands belonging to the 
United States as will assure the protection of its archeological monuments, 
ruins, pyramids, mounds, tombs, buildings, or other fixed objects illus- 
trative of the history of the primitive races of America may be withdrawn 
from settlement, or alienation; (3) that all antiquities, movable and 
immovable, found on said lands, belonging to the Government of the 
United States, which may be of interest in the study of the early and 
primitive history of the peoples of North America, be declared to belong 
to the Government and people of the United States, and (4) that their 
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removal from said lands, or their exportation from the United States, ex- 
cept on the written authority of some legally constituted person or body, 
be prohibited ; (5) that to injure or destroy or deface any of said arche- 
ological monuments, ruins, and other fixed archeological remains, or to 
take and carry away any of the said movable objects from said Govern-_ 
ment lands, be declared a misdemeanor punishable by fine and imprison- 
ment, unless done in pursuance of written authority from some legally 
designated person or body, and (6) that said authorities may grant such 
permission only to National, State, Municipal, or other legally incorpo- 
rated Museums in the United States, and that provision be made for the 
forfeiture of any of the articles enumerated to the United States on con- 
viction of violation of the law, and that said objects shall be deposited in 
some legally designated depository, and not to be removed therefrom un- 
less in conformity to law. 

The committee was continued and was instructed to draft a bill for 
presentation to Congress for the purpose of protecting the monuments, 
ruins, and other antiquities on all Government reservations. As this 
movement must commend itself to all persons interested in the protection 
of American antiquities, it is hoped that the petition will be as widely 
circulated and as freely signed as its importance merits. Copies of the 
petition will be sent to any address by Dr Walter Hough, Secretary of 
the Anthropological Society of Washington, U. S. National Museum, 
Washington, D. C. 

Cliff Dwellings National Park.—A bill creating the Colorado 
Cliff Dwellings National Park (H. R. 6784) has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives by Mr Shafroth, of Colorado. The bill pro- 
vides for the reservation of a tract of land in Colorado comprising ‘‘all of 
the top of the Mesa Verde not in the Southern Ute Reservation,’’ and its 
control by the Secretary of the Interior, who shall provide for its man- 
agement and ‘‘ for the preservation from injury or spoliation of the ruins 
and other works and relics of prehistoric or primitive man within said 
park, and, as far as possible, for the restoration of said ruins.’’ Provision 
is made also for the examination and excavation of the ruins for the benefit 
of any reputable museum, university, college or other recognized scientific 
or educational institution, ‘‘ with a view to increasing the knowledge of 
such objects and aiding the general advancement of archeological sci- 
ences 

Frank Russell. — Although his serious illness had long been 
known, the death of Dr Frank Russell, on November 7, at Kingman, 
Arizona, whither he had gone in search of health, came as a distinct 
shock to his friends and co-workers in anthropology. Dr Russell was 


‘born at Fort Dodge, Iowa, August 26, 1868, and was therefore one of 
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the younger students of the science. 
the University of Iowa, under the auspices of which he joined an expedi- 
tion, headed by Professor C. C. Nutting, in June, 1891, to the Grand 
Rapids of Saskatchewan river and toa point sixty miles above, where the 
river debouches into Cedar lake. Fired with enthusiasm over his sum- 
mer’s work, young Russell requested and was granted permission the fol- 
lowing year to undertake an expedition to the far north —the territory 
beyond Great Slave lake, exploring alone the vast and lonely regions of 
the Slavey, Dogrib, Yellow Knives and Eskimo tribes between Fort Prov- 
idence and Bathurst inlet, that of the Chipewyans and Crees to the south- 
ward of this area, and Mackenzie river from Great Slave lake to its 
mouth, thence to Herschel island in the Arctic sea. That th young 
explorer ever returned from his two and a half years of journeying over 
this inhospitable Arctic wilderness is due to good fortune and to an in- 
domitable will that overcame every cruel obstacle, that finally gave to 
anthropology extensive knowledge of the hitherto little-known interior 
tribes, and to natural history a fund of information regarding the mam- 
mals, birds, fish, insects, and fossils of the region. Russell’s sole recom- 
pense was shattered health and the satisfaction that comes from work well 
done. 

In 1895 his university honored him with the degree of S.M.; in the 
following year he was appointed instructor in anthropology in Harvard 
University, which gave him the degrees of A.B. in that year, A.M. in 
1897, and Ph.D. in 1898. In 1901 he became associated with the 
Bureau of American Ethnology and pursued field studies among the 
Pima and Papago tribes of southern Arizona. While connected with Har- 
vard University Dr Russell prepared for publication his Zxp/orations in 
the Far North, which was issued by the University of Iowa in 1898 (8°, 
viii, 290 pp., map and ills.). This is his most important work thus far, 
but the Bureau of American Ethnology has in preparation for publication 
his memoir on the tribes of southern Arizona. Dr Russell was a lucid and 
succinct writer and a clear and convincing speaker. He generously and 
frequently gave the benefit of his knowledge to scientific and other or- 
ganizations, of a number of which he was an active member. He served 
as_ Vice-President (Section H) of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, was President of the American Folk-Lore 
Society, and was a councillor of the American Anthropological Associa- 
tion. His genial companionship and his inspiriting enthusiasm for an- 
thropologic work will be missed by all who were honored by his ac- 
quaintance. 


He was graduated in 1892 from 
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George Julius Engelmann, surgeon, gynecologist, and a member 
of the American Anthropological Association, died suddenly at Nashua, 
N. H., November 16. Dr Engelmann was born in St Louis, July 2, 
1847; he was graduated from Washington University in 1867, receiving 
the degree of A.M. in 1870; he studied medicine at the universities of 
Tiibingen, Berlin, and Vienna, 1867-1873, receiving the degree of M.D. 
at Berlin in 1871 and of Master of Obstetrics at Vienna in 1872. He 
was a surgeon in the Franco-Prussian war, 1870-71 ; practised in St. 
Louis 1873-95, and afterward in Boston. Dr Engelmann was an exten- 
sive traveler, seeking recreation in ethnologic and archeologic research. 
His principal collection of Missouri flints and pottery is in the Peabody 
Museum at Cambridge, while parts are represented in the National Mu- 
seum at Washington and in the museums at Berlin and Vienna. Dr 
Engelmann was an active and honorary member of many medical and 
other learned societies and was the author of numerous works bearing 
chiefly on gynecology. Of general anthropological interest are his Lador 
Among Primitive Peoples, St Louis, 1882 (German transl., Vienna, 1884 ; 
French transl., 1886) ; Zhe Health of the American Girl, Trans. Soc. 
Surg. and Gynecol., 1890; Zhe American Girl of To-day, Trans. Am. 
Gynecol. Soc., 1900 ; Zhe /nfluence of Modern Education on Functional 
Development, 1900; The Increasing Sterility of American Women, 1900 ; 
and Age of First Menstruation on the North American Continent, 1901. 

Howard B. Wilson. —In the death of Howard B. Wilson (H. U., 
’03) at Willows, California, on August 4th, anthropology has lost a stu- 
dent and worker of great promise. Mr Wilson took deep interest in 
anthropological work during his college course, taking honors at gradua- 
tion in that subject. He left Cambridge for Calitornia immediately 
after commencement, as a member of the Huntington Expedition of the 
American Museum of Natural History. It had been his intention to 
spend the summer in studying the Wintun and Yana tribes in northern 
California, but after little more than ten days in the field, he was stricken 
with typhoid fever, which terminated unexpectedly in heart failure after 
an illness of about two weeks. In the short time during which he had 
been at work, Mr Wilson had obtained much excellent material, and his 
death will be keenly felt by all who are interested in the development ot 
anthropological work in California. R. B: D. 

Henry Carrington Bolton, whose unfortunate death, in his 61st year, 
occurred at Washington, D. C., November r1gth, was celebrated in the 
fields of chemistry, bibliography, and folklore. It was probably his deep 


,interest in the history of the science of chemistry — of its lowly begin- 
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nings in alchemy — that developed his love for the study of folklore and 
to which a number of valuable contributions to this subject aredue. The 
most important of these is his Counting-out Rhymes of Children: Their 
Antiquity, Origin, and Wide Distribution (London, 1888). Among Dr 
Bolton’s periodical contributions to the subject of folklore are: Language 
Used in Talking to Domestic Animals ; Seega, an Egyptian Game ; Gom- 
bay, a Festal Rite of Bermudian Negroes ; Some Hawaiian Pastimes ; 
The Porta Magica, Rome; The Game of Gorse; Fortune-telling in 
America To-day; Armenian Folklore; A Modern Oracle and its Proto- 
types; The Vintner's Bush — A Survival of Twenty Centuries. 


THE SacaJAWEA STATUE ASSOCIATION, Of which Mrs Eva Emery 
Dye, of Oregon City, Oregon, is president, has as its object the erection 
of a statue, at a cost of $7,000, to the Shoshoni woman whose name the 
Association bears. It is proposed to erect the statue temporarily on the 
grounds of the Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition at Portland, Oregon, 
in 1905, and later to give it a permanent place in one of the city parks. 
Sacajawea was the heroine of the Lewis and Clark expedition, serving as 
interpreter and guide, procuring food for the party when in dire want, 
and saving the journals at the risk of her life. The membership fee is 
fifty cents. 


Pror. Epcar L. Hewett, president of the New Mexico Normal 
University at Las Vegas, has published a Sy//abus of Lectures on Anthro- 
pology designed to deal with certain elementary phases of the subject in 
an attempt ‘‘ to lay a foundation for the more general application of the 
data of anthropological science to the scientific study of education.”’ 
That the practical importance of anthropology should be more highly 
appreciated in a normal university of one of our territories than it is in 
better known educational establishments in many of the states is not 
without significance. 


THE BERLINER GESELLSCHAFT FUR ANTHROPOLOGIE, ETHNOLOGIE, 
UND URGESCHICHTE has elected, as corresponding members, Mr W. H. 
Holmes, chief of the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington ; Dr 
W J McGee, president of the American Anthropological Association ; 
Prof. F. W. Putnam, curator of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and 
Dr A. C. Haddon, ex-president of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland. Mr Holmes has also been elected a corresponding 
member of the Swedish Society for Anthropology and Geography. 

BRITISH ASSOCIATION GRANTS. — The following grants for research 
work in anthropology were made by the British Association for the Ad- 
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vancement of Science at its meeting held recently in Southport: Sir John 
Evans, Archeological and Ethnological Researches in Crete, £100. Dr 
R. Munro, Researches in Glastonbury Lake Village, £25. Prof. A. 
Macalister, Anthropometric Investigation on Egyptian Troops, £10. 
Dr A. J. Evans, Excavations on Roman Sites in Britain, £25. 

WILHELM HEIN, Ph.D., associate custodian of the anthropologic- 
ethnographic section of the Royal Museum of Natural History and 
privat-docent in the Royal University of Vienna, died November roth, 
aged forty-three years. Dr Hein was a recipient of the silver jubilee 
medal, was first secretary of the Anthropologischen Gesellschaft of 
Vienna, a knight of the Spanish Order of Isabela, and an associate editor 
of the /nternationales Archiv fiir Ethnographie in Leiden. 

THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 
has elected the following honorary fellows: Mr A. W. Howitt, for dis- 
tinguished services to the ethnology of Australia; Dr F. von Luschan, 
for numerous contributions to ethnology ; and Dr S. Reinach, for re- 
searches in the early history of civilization in Mediterranean and western 
Europe. 

Henry Batrour, Esq., has been elected president of the Anthropo- 
logical Institute of Great Britain and Ireland, succeeding Dr A. C. 
Haddon. The other officers are: E. S. Hartland, Esq., Sir T. H. 
Holdich, and Prof. G. B. Howes, vice-presidents ; J. L. Myres, Esq., 
honorary sec’. tary ; A. L. Lewis, Esq., honorary treasurer. 

THE death, in England, in September last, of Mr John Allen Brown, 
author of numerous papers or geological and anthropological subjects, 
and of the volume Paleolithic Man in North-west Middlesex, has been 
announced. 

Dr WALTER Hovcu, of the United States National Museum, during 
the summer and autumn continued his studies of the prehistoric archeol- 
ogy of some of the ancient pueblo groups of Arizona. 

Dr THEODOR Koc started in April last on an ethnographical expe- 
dition to the sources of the Yurua and Yucayali rivers in Brazil and 
Peru. 

NINETEEN STUDENTS have entered the course of American archeology at 
Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., and others will doubtless be registered. 

THE ANTHROPOLOGY BUILDING at the Louisiana Purchase Exposition 
will measure 263 by 113 feet and will cost $115,000. 

H. KemKE has been appointed custos of the Prussia-Museum at 
K6nigsberg. 
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